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Editorial 


| THE two reports of the Continuation Comunittee 
Continuation | 


Conferences in India published in this issue of 
ae. the RECORDER will give a fair idea of the 
Conferences. 


program and scope of the conferences now being 
conducted in China by Dr. Mott. Of the general results of 
these conferences we hope later to publish a comprehensive 
report. We wish now to mention a few impressions that 
have already come to us. These conferences mark a rising 
tide of Christian brotherhood which, as never before, is 
expressing itself with’ regard to our common problems. One 
result of the free play of this vital principle is that the 
Chinese section of the Christian enterprise in China has had 
a chance to express itself freely and fully. It is interesting 
to note that the proportionate representation of Chinese leaders 
increased as the conferences took place further north. All 
sections of the Christian army are realizing the unity of the 
problem before us; and with it is coming a deeper realization 
of the need of a measure of uniformity in attacking the 
problem. Above all, these conferences are furnishing the 
workers on the field a real opportunity to think together 
with the workers at the Home Base. It is sometimes said that 
the Christian forces on mission fields will lead the Home 
Churches into a closer relationship and a more comprehensive 
outlook on the problem of world evangelization. The final 
report of these series of conferences will, in our judgement, 


mark positions far in advance of any yet ecpupied. 
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| HAVING listened to a great many discus- 
sions on mission work, there has grown 
os Saag upon us the feeling that as a body we 

lack perspective. There are those who advocate that the 
Boards should make final gifts to specific fields and then 
with the exception of supporting missionaries and maintaining 
institutions already established, leave the problem until it is 
assumed; by the Chinese Church. This method overlooks 
the need of tremendous development intensively. Others, 
possibly more numerous, think and talk as though the task 
of the Foreign Mission Boards and the missions is of in- 
definite duration. Listening to them, one gets the impression 
that it is our task to provide a sufficient number of foreign 
missionary evangelists to convert China: and that we must 
establish an educational system that shall meet the needs of 
the whole of China. Should we not be truer in our thinking 
if we kept in mind the fact that we are here to plant Christian- 
ity ; to establish a nucleus that shall determine the type without 
attempting to carry the whole burden? We need a certain 
number of churches built with Western money; we need a 
complete educational system in connection with our Chris- 
tian work; we need medical and: philanthropical work to 
illustrate the spirit of Christianity, but each denomination 
does not need itself to maintain a complete educational system, | 
and with the growing Chinese Church we should no longer 
assume that the providing of a sufficiency of evangelistic 
workers rests alone upon us. Our task of intensive develop- 
ment is far from finished, but more and more the problem of 
an extensive development should be allowed to fall upon the 
Chinese Church. What we contribute to the planting of Chris- 


_ tianity must be the best, but it is not our task to try to give 


all that is needed in any line of Christian activity. ‘To/ look 
at it from this point of view does not for the present lightén our 
responsibility—indeed, much more is yet needed in the way of 
help—but it should enable us to see where we can wisely lay | 
the emphasis. We trust that the series of conferences now 
“befhg held will, among other things, give us a true perspective. 
Sia tiekclcs WE wish to draw special attention to the letter 
~ of Unity. from the Executive of the Shanghai Committee — 

on Federation, published in ‘*‘Correspondence.”’ 
The movement towards federation is growing, and we wel- 
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come the thought of linking together in some way the 
various coutingencies of our Christian forces. There is a 
strong feeling that there is need of a central organization 
which shall do for China what the Continuation Committee 
is attempting to do for the various organizations at home. 
There is undoubtedly needed some method of organization 
through which could be expressed the consensus of opinion ~ 
of the missionary body on some of the vital questions that 
are constantly rising. Whether or not the National Federa- 
tion Council would meet this need, it is too soon to say, 
but it appears quite likely that the movement to link up the 
various Provincial Councils, together with the tendencies that 
will find expression in the National Conference of the Con- 
tinuation Committee, will result in some form of organization 
that will at least put us where Japan already is. In this 
connection we should like to advise careful reading of Dr. 
Shailer Matthews’ article in ‘‘ The Biblical World’’ for Jan- 
uary on “ The Beginnings of a New Catholic Unity ”’, in which 
among other things he strikes this note—‘‘ The new catholicism 
of Protestantism is aggressively evangelical. But it is the 
evaugelicalism of Jesus rather than of the metaphysician.”’ 

THE cause of unity has been greatly helped in the 
visits of several friends of more than national and 
denominational note. First of these is Dr. Mott, 
to whom we have alreddy referred in connection with the Con- 
tinuation Committee Conferences. The spirit and phraseology 
of his first address, with its emphasis on the Church’s duty and 
_ responsibility to the non-Christian world, and its reiteration of 
such expressions as ‘‘oneness and wholeness of duty and task,’ - 
showed that he was keenly desirous that the influence of the Edin- 
burgh Conference through the Continuation Comunittee should 
be both permanent and productive, and that the beginnings of 
co-ordination and co-operation, of which the World Conference 
was ati expression, should be continued and developed. ‘Then 
the passing and too brief visit of Mr. Fred B. Smith and Rev. 
Raymond E. Robins, in connection with the “Men and Religion 
Forward Movement,’ was a stimulus and inspiration. . As Mr. 
Robins showed the inevitable relation of Christianity to the 
problems of the city and the laboring classes, and emphasized 
the fact that social control is taking the place of the old indi- 
vidualistic control, it was obvious that only a united Church 


Promoters of 
Unity. 
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could undertake the formidable task. Mr. Fred B. Smith spoke 
from a different. standpoint with equal urgency, even more 
direct, on the necessity for greater union. We trust that as 
he comes into contact with Christians all over the world, 
he will remove those obstacles to union which come from 
inheritance, environment, aud individuality. 

BISHOP BASHFORD, in a recent address before 

the missionaries of Shanghai, gave expression 
| to some very wise remarks in regard to union 
aud federation. While insisting on the need of greater com- 
bination of forces and a proper distribution of the field, 
as well as union even in many respects not hitherto attempted, 
he yet believed that we should not be in too much haste to 
relinquish our denominational preferences, at least as foreign 
missionaries. The Chinese, of course, are lacking much of the 
love for one’s own peculiar sect which characterizes nearly all 
the foreiguers who come to labor among them, but it is not 
necessary that the foreigner should try to impress upon those 
who come under his own immediate survey the same fondness 
for his ‘‘ism’’ which has come to characterize nearly all 
Westerners. This will require great wisdom and not a little 
grace. One cannot regard lightly the denominational tenets 
under which he has grown up, nor-can he come at once, or 
without more or less of a strain, to regard the other denomina- 
tious as just as good as his own. But with the Chinese it is 
different. He cares very little for the distinction between | 
‘Methodist and Presbyterian, or Baptist and Independent, or 
High and Low. Rather, he sees a body of workers having a 
common aim aud for the most part using like methods.. Why 
should he not unite with his brother in the cause of their 
common Master and Lord, and ignore the distinctions which 
have so widely separated many in our homelands? He has no 
wish for a denominational shibboleth, and is quite ready to 
regard his fellow Christian of another denomination as just as 
good as himself, and consider him in a// respects a brother. And 
it will be difficult for us to explain to him why he should not. 
WE publish this month the first of a series of 
three articles on ‘‘The Chinese Belief in 
Prayer’’ by Joshua Vale of the China Inland 
Mission. It is very evident from a perusal of these articles — 


Denominational 
Preferences. 


Chinese Belict 
in Prayer. 
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that Mr. Vale has made a conscientious and exhaustive study 
of Chinese sources. These three articles, giving us, as they do, an 
insight into Chinese ideas, will, we hope, be followed by. others 


of similiar nature. There is much talk among the missionaries ~ 


of the need of a Christian apologetic for China. We venture 
to say that a szze gua non of a fair statement of the Christian 
position is articles of like nature as Mr. Vale’s. We cannot 
successfully present Christianity to thinking Chinese, unless 
we are able to point out to them where our faith has a right 
to supersede their beliefs. It is very evident, for instance, 
that the idea of prayer, that is, appeals to a superior being, 
permeates the thought of the Chinese. They have the 
attitude of prayer, and do not need to be told so much 
that they ought to pray, as to be told to whom they ought to 
pray, and to be rightly directed in the use of some of their 
ideas in this direction. We bespeak for these three artic'es 
a careful and thorough study. oe 
sabe THE article by Dean Bosworth on ‘‘ The 
Missionattes and Attitude of Missionaries toward the His- 
Reverent Critical | Rihle»? 3 
Bible Study. torical Criticism of the Bible ’ is one to 
which all missionaries who desire to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them should give careful atten- 
tion. We should like to advise the reading, in connection 
with this article, of another article by the same author in the 
January number of ‘* The Biblical World,” on ‘‘ The Central 
Idea of Christian Theology.’’? ‘There are, as was pointed out 
in the Continuation Committee’s Conferences at Shanghai, 
certain ‘‘established’’ results of science and critical study of 
which we cannot afford to be ignorant. ‘The Christian apolo- 
getic for China must not only be influenced by the religious 
ideas that Chinese have, but must also take cognizance of the 
changes of emphasis in theological thinking that are now 
prevalent at home. We must at least know something about 
them, if to do nothing else than to seek to correct the radical 
and extreme ideas which are finding: their way into China. 
We need also to recognize that a different viewpoint on 
some knotty theological question does not imply a lack of 
piety, or of real love for Jesus Christ. There is something 
to be said for Professor James Denney’s position in his book 
on ‘Jesus and the Gospel’? which is as follows :—‘‘ The 
Church must bind its members to the Christian: attitude to 
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Christ, but it has no right to bind them to anything besides.” 
Suffice it to say that Dean Bosworth is well known as a 
Christian thinker who ‘‘ without being radical is sympathet- 
ically modern.’’ No one will lose by carefully considering his 
point of view. ae 
| 
WE are indebted to Mr. S. K. Hornbeck fo 


a very lucid account of ‘‘ The Present Issue’? 


between the opium traders and the Chinese Government. He 


reminds us that one of the principal difficulties in all reform is 
that of breaking the hold of those who, through a desire for 
profit, desire to continue trading in some injurious material. 
While we would not seek to minimise the difficulties in 


China of eradicating this evil, yet it is only just to point out 


two things. First, it is quite evident that the present situation 
is to a large extent due to the spirit of speculation; with 
that, whether it concerns opium or rubber, we have no 
sympathy, and we think that those concerned should at least 
recognize the risks involved. Again, we do not take 
the pessimistic view of some of our contemporaries toward 
the Chinese Government. It is true that all the Chinese 
are not yet converted to the abolishment of opium, but the 
significant fact remains that while some of the methods 
employed are questionable, China is endeavouring to throw 
off this incubus. Judging by the tenor of the speeches made 
in the House of Commons, we note that apparently the spirit 
of speculation involved in the present issue is not backed 
up by the British Government. We would note, too, the 
liberal attitude taken by the British Government towards. 
China’s appeal for increase in the number of provinces where 


the importation of foreign opium is to be prohibited. We 


can only wish that Great Britain or the United States would 

get up a movement against the use of intoxicants which 

would create as much real stir as is now being created in 
China by opium reform. 

. A friend has sent us a letter containing a list— 

twelve items—of the alleged heresies of ‘‘ Pastor”? 

‘ Russell, and calling attention to the fact that 

large numbers of sample copies of the ‘‘Ming Yu Bao,”’ 

the organ of Pastor Russell in Chinese, are being circulated 

among the Chinese Christians, accompanied by the statement 
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that the paper will be sent free to any one sending his address 
to the publishers. It is not necessary to give the list furnished 


by our correspondent, but we should like to warn our readers _ 


everywhere of the pernicious teachings which are being 
promulgated in these papers and the very insidious manner 
in which truth is mixed with error so as easily to deceive 
the unwary and unsuspecting Chinese. The results can but 
be disastrous. Pastor Russell has been exposed by the 
Missionary Review of New York, and by the Continent of 
Chicago, as well as.by other papers, but he still goes on his 
way. We are doubly sorry that he has thought fit to try and 
sow discord in the ranks of Christian workers in China by the 
establishment of an agency for the circulation of his literature 
.in this country. It is well that all should be on the lookout. 
: SHORTLY before the meeting of the Continu- 
Mission Business ation Committee's Conference in Shanghai 
Matters. there was convened a meeting of mmission 
treasurers and those interested in the administration of mission 
business affairs. Considerable time was spent on the problem 
of economizing time aud money in the handling of mission 
matters. There was unity of opinion in regard to the 
wastefulness of the present system. It was felt that what 
has been accomplished by the China Inland Mission in 
centralizing the work of. its administrative department in 
Shanghai, so as to serve their entire missionary force that 
is certainly as widely scattered as that of any other mission, 
could be profitably imitated by other missions. Two or three 
other missions are already working along the line of cen- 
tralization in their busiuess department, and it was felt that 
in respect to the work of mission treasurerships much economy 
would result from the location of a central treasurer in Shanghai 
who would not only be where he could better handle the 
funds to be disbursed, but could also take from the shoulders 
of the active missionary much that now consumes unnecessarily 
a great deal of time and energy. The mission enterprise 
has become so complicated that the time is here when 
the business side of it should be run on strictly business 
principles. We have not attempted to give all the findings 
of this committee of treasurers—they will come later—but 
we felt that this matter was of such importance that attention 


ought to be called to it as quickly as possible. 
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The Sanctuary 


“*The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.”— 


St. James v: 16. 


“For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 1 
in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. aie 


Pray 


That the conferences with Dr. Mott 
may be the means of a fuller under- 
standing of the work to be done and 


_ of the best means to do it, and that a 
Christian people both at home and 
on the mission field may increasingly 


grow in grace and devotion until 


they shall be able adequately to fulfill 


their duty. 


That the Continuation Committee 
may ‘be really successful in its at- 


tempt to present the Church of Christ 


with an unprecedented § 
victory. 


for codperation, advance, an 
(P. 137.) 


Aud that it may do much to help 
in the improvement of the efficiency 
of the human means, and also in 
making the larger discovery and ap- 
preciation of superhuman resources. 


(P. 137.) 


That the spirit of ‘‘ many prayers’’ 
offered by the Chinese may be 
directed to the offering of the one 
continuous prayer both of word and 
deed said and done in the Namie of 


the Savior of the world. (P. 146.) 


That you may have a fuller knowl- 
edge of the prayers offered by the 
Chinese and so a better understand- 
ing of how to direct their prayer- 
spirit into truer channels. (P. 147 ff.) 


That in order to secure a larger 
efficiency as a leader in religious 
thought and life you may not fail 
to know the true aspect of the his- 
torical criticism of the Bible. (P. 
156.) | 


That ‘‘what actually happened ” 
may be revealed to you by God so 


that you may know the better now ~ 


what actually todo. (P. 156.) 


That the Chinese students abroad 
who are and must inevitably be 
brought into contact with this criti- 
cist may see it correctly, as an effort 
to obtain only a deeper and a fuller 
understanding of the Word of God, 
(P. 158.) | 


That you may have a tolerant and 
Sympathetic attitude towards this 
historical criticism and the devout, 
earnest men whio strive always to 
make it constructive. (P. 159.) 


For God’s direct guidance of those 
seekers for truth in this work; that 
He will prevent assumptions being 
taken for axioms; and for His help 
that in this work there may be mani- 
fested no arbitrariness of spirit. 
(P. 159.) 


That the logical result of historical 
criticisui—to sharpen the appeal to 
men to make the great experiment 
of faith in Jesus Christ—may be the 
immediate as well as the final out- 
come of this branch of Christian 
work. (P. 159.) 


That Christianity may indeed make 
evangelistic conquest of the modern 
world—and soon. (P. 163.) 


GIVE THANKS 


That the spirit of, and the desire 
for, unity continue to grow, and that 
since the Edinburgh Conference 
they have shown decided advance. 


(P. 145.) 


That the spirit of historical criti- 
cism has beeu and still is a passion for 
truth, a profound scientific belief in 
the divinity of facts, and a déter- 
mination to find out as far as possible 
‘‘what actually happened.” (P. 


159.) 


That though slowly yet none the 
less truly emphasis has been trans- 
ferred from the book to the experience 
reported in the book. (P. 161.) 


For any and every movement that 
frees the Bible from wmisinterpre- 
tations put upon it, in any way. 
(P. 162.) 


For that certainty of the Truth 
that has made Christianity fearless in 
subjecting its sacred literature to 
searching investigation. (P. 162.) 
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Contributed Articles 


Indian Missionary Conbisicnias of the Continu- 
ation Committee 
REV. HERBEKT ANDERSON OF CAL. CUTTA, 


for India and Ceylon of the Baptist Missionar Society 
London. 


T] iste: June 21st, 1910, was one of the great pra 


in the missionary history of the world. Upon that 

date, in the city of Edinburgh, by the unanimous vote 

of the delegates to the World Missionary Conference, 
the resolution proposed by Commission VIII, for the appoint- 
ment of a Continuation Committee, was joyously carried. The 
influence of that act of unity, faith, and prophetic vision now 
begins to permeate Christendom and the uon-Christian coun- 
tries of all continents. ‘The visit of Dr. Mott to the Indian 
empire, and the series of conferences over which he has pre- 
sided are one of its definite results. The Edinburgh Continu- 
ation Committee has set itself to face the facts of a world- 
situation, acknowledged to be critical, presenting the Church 
of Christ with an unprecedented for codperation, 
advance, and victory. 


THE LINK WITH EDINBURGH. 


The object of the committee in the main is, as Dr. Mott has 
told us, to perpetuate the spirit of Edinburgh and to extend its 
atmosphere, understanding, and activities. Its functions are 
purely consultative and advisory in character ; its object—the 
evolution ofa science of the foreign missionary enterprise in all 
lands; the assembling of all the facts; the massing of convictions 
and experience; the improvement of the efficiency of the human 
means with the direct intent of the larger discovery and a ppro- 
priation of superhuman resources. There can be no missionary 
working for Christ and his Kingdom any where who can fail to 
‘grasp the striking significance of this world-view of the great 
mission fields. It is not surprising, therefore, that one out- 
come of the Indian conferences has been that, to missionaries 


NotE.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Poard 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 


published in these pages. : | ee 
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themselves, visions have come of their fellow-workers in 
other lauds facing similar overwhelming tasks, similar press- 
ing obligations, similar complicated problems, and similar 
unprecedented opportunities. Is it possible to link up experi- 
ences? In sending this brief account of our Indian confer- 
ences to China, the writer is animated with the one desire to 
make the experiences of one empire available in another. 
If the missions of the Chinese empire unite to make Dr. Mott’s 
conferences as representative, powerful, practical, and inspiring 
as those we have held in this empire, it is not too much to 
say that a new era in the history of her missions will be 


ushered in. 


DR. MOTT’S PROGRAMME. 


The chairman of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee 
succeeds because he plans. His missionary experience of past 
years, his world-wide travels on behalf of the Student Move- 
ment, his acquaintance with most of the leaders of Christendom 
in East and West, made his choice inevita! le, when the Con- 
tinuation Committee decided to take steps to establish closer 
relations with the Christian forces on the mission fields with a 
view to rendering more helpful service. He was asked to 
undertake this responsible task. Twelve months and more 
were given to preliminary preparation. Asia has been divided 
into some twenty areas, in which it has been arranged for 
sectional gatherings to take place. Where it is possible, and 
the geographical connection of sectional areas permits, a 
national meeting follows the sectional or provincial deliber- 
ations. Edinburgh methods are followed. In any sectional 
area, the men and women best fitted to represent the mission- 
ary activities of that region are called together. Experts in 
various spheres are asked to write papers which are published 
in time to receive beforehand the careful consideration of all 
who are to meet in conference. The conference gathers 
knowing what it has to discuss, as by the help of these papers 
and a published list of questions prepared by the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee on each topic, deliberations are wisely 
restricted to themes of paramount importance. At the first 
session of each conference a Business Committee is appointed, | 
aud down to every detail there is a thoroughness of arrange- 
ment that can alone secure results worthy of the object in 
hand. Before the conference separates, a series of findings is 
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prepared, discussed, and, after any necessary even-_ 


tually approved, and through them the rich heritage of the 
gathering can be given to every worker in the field and all who 
are interested in the enterprise. These were the plans carried 
through as Dr. Mouit passed a from Ceylon to Madras, 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, Lahore, and Calcutta. 


THE INDIAN PROVINCIAL CONFERENCES. 


As the writer was present at two only of the six Provin- 
cial Conferences, it will be enough to summarize a few of their 
remarkable characteristics. Representatives of all Christian 
bodies took part, with the exception of the Roman Catholics 
who, as in Edinburgh so in India, “ held themselves precluded 
from entering any agreement, or taking part in any practical 
effort, with other Christians.’’ The union of those who 
came to:ether was that of brotherhood in Christ, ‘‘not,’? in 
the words of the Archbishop of York, ‘‘ a compromise for. 
the sake of peace, but comprehension for the sake of truth.’? 
All the discussions were on matters of vital and growing 
import. As one glances over the findings, these are headings 
that rivet immediate attention: The Occupation of the Field ; 


The Indian Church; Christian Literature; Education ; 


Codperation ; Indian Christian Leadership; The ‘Training 
of Missionaries; Medical Work; Women’s Work; Mass 
Movements ; ‘I‘he European and Domiciled Community. 

The necessity recognized for a larger knowledge of each 
other and for a wiser codperation in ‘effort, was evinced in 
the appointment in each provincial, area of a committee or 
council to deal with the findings that had been reached ; to 
organize a scientific survey of the field; to keep in touch with 
the Edinburgh Continuation Comunittee, and especially to 
facilitate codperation in missionary policy and activity in each 
area. 

spirit of buoyant optimism each Provincial 
Conference. Men and women seemed to .be able to place 
themselves at Chirist’s point of view,. whose eternal purpose 
includes for this generation all the .315 imillion people in 
India. ‘They saw and felt that concerted plauning and wise 
_ecéperation might indeed, as was stated in Edinburgh, double 
the present efficiency of the forces, and for the triumphs of 
the Cross that were clearly before us, they perceived anew the 
latent resources in believing prayer. It was instructive to note 
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the impression the Provincial Conferences made on Dr. Mott 
as evidenced in his opening address at the All-India Confer- 
ence: ‘*As I have moved among you during these past busy 
weeks; as I have sat at your feet in this most inipressive series — 
of conferences, and as there have passed in review before my 
eyes and imagination the battlefields on which you have been 
fighting; the great opportunities which you have been con- 
fronting; and the wondrous experiences through which you 
have been passing; my soul-has been moved as at no time in 
niy life. I have heard God calling to very large plans that 
will be adequate to include this very vast complex Indian situa- 


tion in all its wondrous unity as Christ sees it.’’ 


THE ALL-INDIA CONFERENCE. 


The Provincial Conferences have proved themselves as use- 
ful in showing weaknesses as in denoting strength. No one 
can face the facts of the situation im each area without realiz- 
ing that the various missionary societies of the empire are 
facing their conflict with scattered forces and divided ranks, 
that no clear concerted policy dominates their operations, that 
no adequate and helpful combination increases their efficiency, 
aud that the enterprise, with reference to unity of action and 
grand objective, lacks generalship. It was a natural sequence, 
therefore, to gather together for a final and wider view of the 
Indian missionary situation, a few representatives from each of 
the provincial areas in which conferences had been held. Cal- 
cutta was the chosen spot for this remarkable gathering ; 
December 18th-21st, its date. Its sittings were around the 
council table of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, beneath 
the portraits of men who had been foremost in scientific and 
literary circles during the past one hundred and fifty years. 
Nothing but the power of praver and the Spirit of God could 
have made such a gathering possible. | 


ITS PERSONNEL. 


The surprising and strong personnel of the conference 
may be viewed from several standpoints. Two of the three 
great Christian communities of the Church of Christ in 
India—the Protestant and the Syrian—were there; these 
leaders of Indian missions included Britishers, Aimericans, 
Canadians, Germaus, Danes, Swiss, with Indians of half a 
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dozen races. Women had their representatives. One glanced 
round that circle of sixty and saw famous writers, famous 
educationists, famous doctors, famous ecclesiasts, aud famous 
laymen who Ne taken a leading part during the last 20 years 
or more in CiiefStiau missionary effort in India, 


ITS INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHARACTER. 


But more remarkable than this, was the interdenomina- 
tional character of that gathering of distinguished men and 
women, one in a visible fellowship in Christ. Continental 
missions, so splendidly thorough in their work, were there in 
those who spoke for the German Evangelical Lutheran (Goss- 
ner’s) Mission, the Basel German Evangelical Mission, the 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, the Danish Lutheran 
Missionary Society, and the Evangelical National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm; Anglican missions and all sections 
of the Anglican Church were worthily represented in the 
Bishop of Lahore, the recently appointed Metropolitan 
of India, the Bishops of Madras and Chota Nagpur, the 
first Indian Bishop designate, since consecrated, and two or 
three other well-known clergymen or laymen. ‘The Methodist 
Episcopal Church had two of its Bishops present, and 
Cougregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Friends, Wesleyans, 
Disciples, ‘American Lutherans, and others, all strongly 
represented, gathered in a fellowship of prayer and discussion 
that indicated a unity deeper than the limitations that divide. 


THE INDIAN REPRESENTATION. 


, The Indian representation was a powerful and delightful 
addition. No one could Ifsten to their part in discussion with- 
out thanking God for the evidence it gave of Christian leader- 
ship, culture, character, and ability of the highest order. 

Medical missions had among their representatives an Indian 
lady doctor showing that Indian women, as well as men, are 
coming into the front rank of the missionary forces. The 
more one quietly thinks over that particular group of mission- 
aries and their fellow-workers who came, at great cost of time, 
to view together the present wondrous situation and to plan for 
the marvellous events of the coming years, the more one can 
see God’s hand behind all that transpired in .‘* those crowded 
hours of glorious life. i au 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ALL-INDIA CONFERENCE. 


Many historic gatherings have achieved but little. What 
has this gathering achieved? By their fruits ye shall judge 
them. There are some things that cannot be summed up: the 
spiritual inspiration of seasons of intercession; the value of 
friendships formed through social intercourse; the faith 
increased; the hope made bright in the strength of wider 
knowledge; and a clear grasp of all that God is doing in 
different portions of the Indian field. If the leaders of Indian 
missions needed heartening, the conference did it for them. 


THE ALL-INDIA REPRESENTATIVE MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


But something practical. was accomplished with reference 
to the administrative need of unifying provincial areas under an 
All-India Representative Council. Powerful in the extreme 
will be a conviction that carries behind it the missionary 
forces of the empire, and ‘it will be possible in the near future 
to voice the sentiment of the greater portion of the mission- 


aries of India asa whole. - Preliminary steps have already been 


taken to form the All-India Missionary Council. In our 
diversity of races and complexity of problems, in the respon- 
sibility for the strong to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
in many other directions, the Central Organization suggested 
will be of iminense value, and to the Churches of the West a 
blessing will flow in that they will receive through such a 
Council a view of the field, its needs, opportunities, resources, 
and victories, that will link up effort with still wider areas and 
make possible the world-view of the enterprise so necessary for 
the whole Church of Christ to have. 


A MISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE INDIAN FIELD. 


But the conference was dominated by a spirit of research. © 
It wanted to know things; to get a complete and accurate 


account of what the situation really is. ‘Ihe great subject 


of occupation and survey was threshed out in committee, 
and when its findings were presented, the unanimous 
decision was reached that a thorough, complete, and scientific 


examination of each area must be made forthwith. The 


appointment of a paid secretary was decided upon, and in the 
course of a few weeks the initial steps will have been taken 
to get at things as they are, and to review the suggested solu- 
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tion of many of our greatest problems in the light of an 
accurate missionary — of the whole Iudian, field. | 


A FORWARD POLICY IN PRINC{PLES AND METHODS. 


There were achievements in other departments of the 
conference’s activities. ‘I‘he important place and character of 
the Indian Church in the coming years, the new emphasis that 
must be put upon Indian leadership, and the preparations that 
must be made at once for larger accessions to the Church of 
Christ than past years have shown ; the marvellous possibilities 
in the field of codperative effort-—ehiethier educational, medical, 
literary, industrial, or even directly evangelistic ; : ithe hiabenend 
need for the special training of missionaries—men and women— 
both before they arrive and after they have reached their field 
of service; in all these matters, principles of missionary policy 
were laid down, some of them far in advance of the findings of 
the last Decennial Conference of Indian missionaries held ten 
years ago. Thus it will be realized that the All-India Con- 
ference has marked a distinct advance on all past Indian ~ 
history. | 


é 


THE CRISIS OF THE HOUR IN THE ORIENT. 


One does not need te have been in China to know the 
trend of the new century and the stupendous movements that 
‘suggest the throes of a great transition. Despite many and 
great distinctions, the Orient is one in seeking a new place and 
power in the world’s life, in working out its own political 
emancipation, in developing its commercial resources, and in 
dealing with the thorny problems of social reform. India and 
China are one also in their present dissatisfaction with the 
religious.basis of their national life. ‘hese external condi- — 
tions are observable side by side with the growth of a free 
spirit of inquiry, an enlarged and more spiritual conception of 
deity, and a growing reverence for-the mystery of human 
personality. The challenge of the hour in this remarkable 
and critical condition is to the Church of Christ and her leaders. 
Is Tennyson’s prophecy correct ? | 


‘The East and West, without a tenths 
Mix their dim light, like life and death 
To broaden into boundless day.”’ | 


he answer lies with the Christian forces of the Orient, 
and in no small measure, with the missionary leaders of China 
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and India. That the conferences Dr. Mott has planned and 
which, in the providence of God, he will attend in a few weeks’ 
time, may do for the Chinese empire what his Indian conferences 
have done for this empire, is our expectation and prayer. 


Some Impressions of the Continuation Committee 


Conferences in- India 


THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS... 


last throughout India and Ceylon, under the presidency 

of Dr. Mott, mark a notable stage in the development 

of missionary work in India. Conferences of mission- 
aties of different denominations are no novelty. They are 
held at different centres every year, and in many cities every 
month. The All-India Decennial Conference is now a well- 
established institution. But these conferences held by Dr. 
Mott have been unique in the forethought with which they 
have been planned and organized, in the thorouglness of their 
work, in the completeness of the arrangements made for elicit- 
ing and focussing the best thought and experience of the Indian 


HE series of conferences held in November and December 


field, and in the wise provision of an adequate machinery 
_ for making the findings of the conference effective in the future. 


Enquiries were first made from the missionaries on the field as 
to the main questions which ought to be discussed. The 
agenda paper of each Provincial Conference was carefully 
drawn up on the basis of the suggestions made. Then the 
findings of the various Provincial Conferences formed in turn 
the basis of the work of the All-India Conference. At this 
final conference the arrangements for securing the maximum 
of work and efficiency were admirable. The mere fact that the 

delegates were all entertained and lived together at the Grand — 
Hotel was a great advantage. It immensely facilitated the 
work of committees and, more important still, it promoted friend- 
ly intercourse. Many of us met as strangers and parted 
friends. ‘Then in the conferences themselves we had Dr. Mott — 
as chairman. ‘That alone was a great asset. He is an ideal 
chairman, and has raised interdenominational conferences to 
the level of a fine art. His management of the business 
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throughout was masterly and largely accounted for the success 
of the conferences as a whole. 

The findings then of the All-India Conference are of 
peculiar value. ‘hey sum up in the briefest possible space 
the deliberate opinion of the leading missionaries and native 
workers of India and Ceylon as to the points that need emphasis, 
the methods that should be adopted, the directions in which 
we ouglit to advance, the weak spots that need strengthening. 
They will be a stirring manifesto to the supporters of missions 
in the home base and an invaluable guide both to committees 
at home and to the missionaries on the field. 

The outstanding feature of the conferences as a whole was 


undoubtedly the spirit of unity and brotherhood which pervaded 


them. This was especially manifest in the final All-India 
Conference. It would, I think, have been difficult for any 
outsider, who might have come into the conference without 
knowing its composition, to have guessed that it brought 
together the representatives of different denominations supposed 
to be antagonistic. ‘Throughout all our work and discussions 
there was the deep underlying sense of a great common cause 
that united us all in the bonds of brotherhood. There was no 
effort needed to sink our differences. ‘They did not emerge 
on the surface. I was not able to be present at the great 
conference in Edinburgh in rg1o, but some of those who took 
part in it as well as in our Indian conferences told me that 
the spirit of unity in the latter was, if anything, intensified and 
raised to a higher level. And judging from the account of the 
debate at Edinburgh on the promotion of unity given by Mr. 
Gairdner in his book ‘Edinburgh rgr1o,’? I think that this is true. 
In Edinburgh there was evidently a strain and tension, which 
was inarkedly absent in India. ‘The spirit of unity at Edinburgh 
was still struggling for recognition. In India it was accepted 
without question. One. noticeable feature in our Indian 
Conferences; was the large number of Anglican bishops, as 
well as missionaries of both the S. P. G. and C. M. S., who 
took part in them. At Colombo, Madras, Bombay, Jubbulpore, 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Calcutta, the Provincial Conference 
was in each case attended by the Bishop of the diocese, while 
at the National Conference the Bishop of Lahore (soon to be 
Metropolitan of India), the Bishops of Madras and Chota 
Nagpur and the Reverend V. S. Azariah, subsequently couse- 
crated as the first Indian bishop of the Anglican Church, were 
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all present and took an active and prominent part in the work 
of the conference. ‘This is a distinct advance upon Edinburgh, 
where the Auglican bishops were few in number and felt 

constrained to adopt an attitude of apology and oer olemee. 
In India no apology or self-defence was needed. . 


Chinese Belief in Prayer 
l. Deities to Whom Prayer is Offered 
JOSHUA VALE, CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


WRITER in ‘‘ The Popular Dictionary of 
Science’’ says: ‘‘Innearly all ages of the world, and 
amoung all professors of any form of religion, prayer or 

direct appeals to the Supreme Being for special objects 

have been nearly universal.’? There is abundant evidence that 
this is true in regard to the Chinese, even to the least observant 
traveller in this land, but few, perhaps, are aware of the vast 
amount of evidence to be found in the literature of this people. 
After a careful study of every form of prayer I have been 
able to procure, both from Chinese and foreign sources, I have 
come to the conclusion that the Chinese, considering their 
vast numbers and the long ages of their past history, must 


have offered as many prayers as the Tibetans who pray by 


windmills and water-wheels. 
Prayers, like sacrifices and acts of worship, can be traced 


back to the very earliest days of the nation and have been 
continued without intermission throughout all — his- 
tory. 

I have endeavoured to collect specimens of all kinds of 
prayers, dealing with every conceivable condition of life 
ainougst all classes. 

Many specimens have been taken from the ‘‘ Priest’s 
Handbook’? 4%)—a book with scores of forms of prayers 
already prepared for use. ‘These forms may be filled in by — 
ally person desiring to offer prayer and then burnt before the 
gods. 

I have arranged my material under slinee heads, viz :— 

1. Deities to whom prayer is offered. 
2. Objects for which prayer is offered. 
3. Qccasions whien prayer is offered. 
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Under ‘‘ Final Remarks’? I have endeavored to point out 
some of the ‘‘outstanding features’? and ‘‘things lacking.” 
Readers will judge for themselves w hether these are to the point 
or otherwise. 


I. DEITIES TO WHOM PRAYER IS OFFERED. 


The common saying that there are ‘‘ thousands and tens 


of thousands of gods’’ mp) or be literally: 


true. 
In the ‘‘ Deification of the Gods”? we are told 


that T'siang-tsi-ju (32 JF), ‘‘the father of the gods,’’ deified 
365 principal gods to preside over the various departments of 
the lower regions and control the elements of the visible world. 

Again, in the Divine Panorama’? (3; JE we get at 
least one god for each day of the year. Many of these are, of 
course, the same as those given in the ‘‘ Deification.”’ 

Apart from these ‘‘ principal’’ gods or Spirits who ‘‘ pre- 
side over the elements’? or the ‘‘lower regions,’’ there are 
innumerable spirits of the hills, lakes, rivers, seas, wells, etc., 
etc., to which prayer may be offered. | | 

The deities to whom prayers may be offered are truly 
legion, but the following may be taken as fairly representative. 

1. The Supreme Being—Heaven and Earth. ‘‘It ap- 
pears,’’? says Dr. Legge, ‘‘as though in the earliest times all 
men believed themselves entitled to draw near to God by 
sacrifice, otherwise there would have been no need fora king 
in B.C. 2513 to forbid others to offer sacrifice, thus making 
this sacrifice henceforth a royal prerogative, yet up to the 
present the common people, when in hopeless distress, go out 
to the open and, looking upwards, cry for o— to the ‘* Lord 
of Heaven.’’ | 

The following prayers are good specimens of this class:— 

(a.) An official who was suffering from defamation of 
character prayed to Heaven because the proud rejoice and the 
troubled are in sorrow. ‘‘O azure Heaven! O azure Heaven! 
look on those proud men and pity the troubled.’ »__ ** Religions 
of China.’? (Ross, pp. 96-97.) | 
| (4.) A widow whose friends were compétling her to remarry 
cried out in protest to her mother and Heaven. (Ross, p. 120.) 
‘*In the Ritual,’’ says Dr. Ross, ‘‘it is stated that sacrifices, 
being a fixed custom handed down from past ages and to be 
' carried out in definite forms, should not be accompanied by 
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prayer or offered in the expectation of deriving any private 
benefit therefrom. This statement is quoted with approval by 
Confucius.’’ 

‘We find, however,’’ continues Dr. Ross, ‘‘the spirit of 
the ‘ History’ and the express statements of the ‘Odes’ clearly 
opposed to such a statement.’’ 

‘© All sacrifice,” says the same writer, ‘implies through- 
out the ‘Odes’ prayer for future peace and prosperity. Oc- 
casionally the language of petition is used.’’ (p. 96.) 

Among the many duties of the Hanlin, one was to 
prepare the prayers and sacrificial addresses: ‘‘ Prayers and 
sacrifices for several occasions shall be drawn up by the Hanlin 
and submitted to the Emperor for his approval. The occasions 
are ‘At the Altar of Heaven ; the Ancestral Temple; Imperial | 
Cemeteries ; the Altar of Agriculture, etc., etc.’’’ 

‘©On the first day of the first nines the Emperor prays 
before God (Shangti) for a good year’? ( Ross, p. 286). 

The great occasion of all the year is lini the Emperor in 
person offers sacrifice and prayer at the Altar of Heaven. ‘The 
following is a description of the ceremony on that occasion :— 
official in charge of the written prayer approaches the 
prayer-table. Kneeling before it, he makes three kowtows. 
He remains in a kneeling posture before the table and the 
music ceases. ‘The Emperor kneels and all the officials kneel 
while the ‘reciter’ is reading, and remain in this posture till 
he concludes. When the reading is concluded the reciter goes 
in front of the altar to God (Shangti) and lays the poe on 
the table. 

The prayer, which is a long one, is a written acknowledg- 
ment of the goodness of God (Shangti) throughout the past 
year in bestowing favorable weather and fruitful seasons. The 
prayer and the whole ceremony is one as thankfulness to the 
Supreme Being (Shangti).”’ | 

Dr. Legge (249) speaking of this ceremony says: ‘‘In the 
Solstitial prayers, recorded in the Ritual and the Statutes, we 
find the fullest expression of a belief in God. . . . but these 
prayers are not intended for popular reading, moreover, the 
prayers occupy but a small portion of those great collections, 
and, if not specially sought for, are likely to be overlooked. 
Here and there a scholar may have made himself acquainted 
with them, but to the masses of the people they are as if 
they were not. They have not been taught them at school, 
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and it is improbable that their attention was called to them after 
they left.’’ 

The privilege of offering sacrifice to Shangti was jealously 
guarded as a royal prerogative and for any prince or subject 
to abuse this right was regarded as an act of rebellion. In 
the ‘' History of the Three Kingdoms’’ (Chap. 14 [a] p. 15. 
FP) we have an instance of such abuse: 

‘The Duke of Lu having heard that the Duke of Ch‘ai 
had usurped the Imperial powers of sacrificing to God sent his 
chief minister, Rang, to the ruler of the Chow (Jf) dynasty, 
asking for permission to offer this sacrifice. ‘Ihe ruler of 
Chow having refused permission, the Duke of Lu said, ‘ my 
ancestor the Duke of Cheo rendered great service to the reign- 
ing family. The canons of ‘Rites’ and ‘Music’ were also 
arranged by my ancestors, what harm then is there in their 
descendants offering this sacrifice? Moreover, the king could 
not prevent the Duke of Ch‘iu from offering it, how then can 
he forbid me that privilege ?’’ He then offered this sacrifice, us- 
ing a ceremonial the exact copy of that of the Imperial house. 

The following incident serves to show, however, that to 
usurp this privilege was considered an act of sacrilege and was 
sure to be-punished by the Supreme Being (Shangti) : 

The King of Ch‘iu having ordered the destruction of the 
house of Cheo (JJ), commanded one of his generals, named Ing- 
liao, to destroy the ancestral temple of Cheo and transfer the 
sacrificial vessels and the ‘‘nine tiipods,’’? the emblems of Im- 
perial power, to his own capital of Hanyang. ... The day 
before the tripcds were to be moved the people heard a voice 
as of one weeping, proceeding from one of the tripods. The 
troops in charge of the tripods having arrived at the river Sz, 
one of the tripods, as if it had wings, suddenly rose from the 
boat conveying it across the river, and fell into the water. The 


general in charge ordered soldiers to descend into the river - 


and recover the tripod, but they were unable to do so as it was 
guarded at the bottom of the river by a dragon who caused a 
great storm to arise. ‘The night following, General Ing-liao 
dreamt that he saw King Wu, the founder of the Chow 
dynasty, sitting in his ancestral temple and beckoning him into 
his presence. The general having obeyed the summons the 
King reprimanded him saying: ‘‘ How dare you remove my 
sacrificial vessels and destroy my temple?’’ ‘The king then 
ordered his attendants to beat the general three hundred blows 
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on the back. When the general awoke he discovered that a 
boil had developed on his back. Notwithstanding his great 
pain, he, however, returned to Hanyang with the remaining 
eight tripods and reported the loss of the ninth to his prince, 
the King of Chtiu. The missing tripod belonged to the U 
division of the Empire. The king, on hearing this, said: ‘* 
land of U has already become mine; then why should the tripod 
refuse to submit to me ?”’ 

The king, wishing to send other troops to recover the let 
tripod, General Ing-liao remoustrated with him saying: ‘‘ This 
tripod must be a supernatural thing with spiritual powers ; 
you will therefore not be able to regain it.’’ ‘The king, hear- 
ing this, decided not to send the troops. General Ing-liao, how- 
ever, died from the effects of the boil. 

The king, having placed the eight tripods and the sacri- 
ficial vessels in his ancestral temple, offered sacrifices to God 
(Shangti) and ordered all the states to bring in their tribute 
and offer their congratulations to the new dynasty. It would 
be quite possible to show that all down through the ages from 
the earliest days, the rulers of China have, with but few breaks, 
continued the sacrifices to the Supreme Being. The question 
whether Shangti equals the Supreme Being or when the change 
took place from Shangti to Heaven and Earth are points that 
I need not deal with in this article: I simply pass on the bare 
facts as gathered from the historical records. : 

2. Departed Ancestors, Kings, and Sages. Next in order 
of importance are the ancestors, kings, and sages. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps we ought not to regard these 
as deities to whom prayer may be made, but the form of prayer 
and the sacrifices offered are so much like those offered to 
other beings we do not hesitate to designate ‘‘spirits’’ or 
** gods,’’ that we cannot very well draw any distinction. ; 

From the ‘‘History of the Eastern Chow’? JJ we 
have the following :— 

“Formerly, when the father of the great U (the founder of 
the Hsia dynasty, B.C. 2205—1766) who was called Kuen, was 
unable to regulate the floods, King Shuen, who was co-ruler 
with King [ao, banished him to the U hill region near the 
eastern sea. Kuen having been deprived of his feet, these 

: feet were transformed into a yellow dragon and took up its 
_ _. abode in the deep ravine at U hill. When the great U, his 
&§ son, came to the throne of the Empire he offered sacrifices to 
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this spirit at the borders of his kingdom. Disritig the ‘‘ Three 
Dynasties’? period (B.C. 2405- 255) this sacrifice was continued 
without intermission. 

‘¢Now,’’ continues the narrator-of this ©when the 
house of Chow (JJ) is on the decline and the government of the 
country is in the hands of the feudal lords, we should assist 
the King in sacrificing to all the spirits. It is possible that 
our prince has omitted to offer the sacrifice to the feet of 
Kuen.’’ ‘These words being reported to the Duke P‘ing he 
ordered the great officer, Han Chi‘i, to present offerings to the 
feet of Kuen, using the same ceremony as at the sacrifices to 
Shangti. King Cheng also prayed to his deceased father, who 
had exhibited a filial spirit all his days, and he also kept his 
grandfather always before his mind. He prayed to be enabled 
to follow the example of his forefathers in procuring peace for 
the people. He prayed his deceased father to protect his person 
and enlighten his mind’? (Ross, p. 170). 

In the Chow ritual we get several instances of kings and 
- rulers praying to their Imperial ancestors, but we have no 
space to give these but pass on to a later period, viz., the 
Three Kingdom period (A.D. 25-229). | 

King Suen-ts‘eh said: ‘* Last night I dreamt that Kuang 
Wu called me a his presence, therefore I inust go and offer 
_ prayer to him.’’ One of his officers replied: ‘‘ You should not 
do this, because you know that Sing Lan is the stronghold of 
your enemy, Liu Yao. Suppose he should have troops lying in 
ambush, what then?’’ Suen T’s‘eh replied: ‘‘If the gods 
and men protect me why should I be afraid ?” Coming down 
to the Ming dynasty period (A.D. 1368-1644),' we get the 
following prayer of one of the emperors of that dynas:y:— 

YT think of you, my sovereign ancestors, whose glorious 
souls are in heaven. As from an overflowing fountain run the 
happy streams, such. is the connection between you and your 
descendants. I, a distant descendant, having received the 
appointment (from Heaven), look back and offer this bright 
sacrifice to you, the honored —_ _— age to age for hundred 
of thousands and myriads of ies ’ (Legge’s Religions, p. 82). 

Again: 

‘‘Now brightly manifested, now mysteriously hid, the 
movements of the spirits are without trace; in their Imperial 
chariots they wander about, tranquil wherever they go. Their 
souls are in heaven; their tablets are in the rear apartment. 
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Their sons and grandsons remember them with filial thoughts.” 
(p. 82.) | 

| As.many people think that no prayers are offered to the 
dead at the graveside, I give the following from the Middle 
Kingdom :— 

‘I, Lui Kuang, the second son of the third generation, 
presume to come before the grave of my ancestor, Lui Kong. 
Revolving years have brought again the season of spring. 
Cherishing sentiments of veneration, I look up and sweep 
your tomb. Prostrate I pray that you will grant to your pos- 
terity that they may be prosperous and illustrious. At this 
season of genial showers and gentle breezes I desire to recom- 
pense the root of my existence. , 

“T exert myself sincerely—always grant your safe protec- 
tion—my trust is in your divine spirit. 

‘*Reverently I present the fivefold sacrifice of a pig, a fowl, 
a duck, a goose, and a fish; also an offering of five plates of 
fruit, with libations of spirituous liquors, earnestly intreating 
that you will come and view them. 3 

‘With the most attentive respect is this annunciation pre- 


sented on high.”’ 
The following is a prayer offered to Confucius: ‘‘On this 


month of this year, I, the Emperor, offer sacrifice to the 


Philosopher K‘ong, the Ancient Teacher, the Perfect Sage, 
and say: ‘O Teacher, in virtue equal to heaven and earth, 
whose doctrines embrace the time past and the present, thou 
didst digest and transmit the six Classics and didst hand 
down lessons for all generations, Now in this second month 
of spring for autumn) in reverent observance of the old 
statutes, with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I offer sacrifice 
to thiee. 

‘« (With thee are associated the Philosopher Ien, continuator 
of thee ; the Philosopher Tseng, exhibitor of the fundamental 
principles ; the Philosopher Tsi Si, trausmitter of thee ; and 
the Philosopher Meng, second of thee—mayest thou aici 


the offerings.’’’ (Legge, p. 148). 


Dr. Legge, in speaking of the worship of ancestors, says: 
‘<The first prayer is ‘to meet or welcome the coming of the 
spirit.’ ‘he last ‘To escort the spirit on its departure.’ 

3. Spirits of the hills, rivers, fountains, etc. 

Prayers and sacrifices offered to the hills, rivers, etc., are. 
so closely connected with those offered to the Supreme Being or 
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Heaven ahd Earth which have already been mentioned, that I 
shall only give one or two instances. 

From the Chow Ritual we learn that the Emperor in the 
second mouth of winter ordered his officers to pray and offer 
sacrifices to the four seas, the great rivers, the famous fountains, 
the deep marshes, and the bubbling wells. In the third 
mouth of winter was the season to less ~ se to all the hills 
and streams, the great statesmen and the spirits of heaven 
aud earth. | | 

In the midsummer month, the Emperor bedierbd the officers 
to pray and offer sacrifices, on behalf of the people, to the 

hills, streams, and the hundred fountains. _ 

In the Ming dynasty we get the following :— 

‘*To the heavenly spirits, the spirits of the cloud-master, 
the rain-master, the lord of the winds and thunder-master. It 
is your office, O spirits, to superintend the clouds and the 
rain and to raise and send abroad the winds, as ministers 
assisting God (Shangti). All pengee enjoy the benefits of your | 
service.” | 

4. Favorite Deities. 

Among the ‘‘thousands and tens of thowndshdi of gods’’ 
there are some who are universal favorites, I shall select a 
few of these, 

(a) The Goddess of Mercy. | 

Dr. Richard in his New Testament Buddhism gives a long 
list of objects for which prayer may be offered to this god- 
dess 

‘‘ World honorable one, why is Yui called the 
hearer. of the world’s prayers??? God answered him: ‘‘Good 
mau, if miserable beings are suffering all kinds of troubles, 
and with all their heart call on Kuan i Kuan Yui im- 
mediately listens and delivers them.”’ 

Whoever lays hold of this name even if iain enter a 
great fire it will not burn them. If floating on a great flood 
they call on this name, they will reach a shallow place, : 

Ifa world full of demons are about to attack men,,..,.... 

If men are led too much by their passions... seeees 

If men are too hot tempered......... 

If men are stupid and foolish....... ea 

In all these and many other cases Kuan Yui undertakes, 
so the speaker says, to deliver from all danger aud give those 
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(2) Buddha. 


‘©Tnvocations with the name of Alwnide Buddha are repeat- 
ed thousands and myriads of times. A plate in one Buddhist 
work contains five thousand and forty-eight open dots, arranged 
in the shape of a pear, each dot to be filled up when the name 
of Buddha has been repeated a hundred or a thousand times ; 
and then the paper to be burned to pass into the other world to 
the credit of the devotee.’’ (Middle Kingdom.) 

In the first court of Purgatory there is a place set apart 
for priests who have falsely reported the number of times 
they have repeated the name. A dispensation, however, from 
Buddha may be obtained on the first day of each month. 

(c) God of Literature. 

A student anxious to obtain his B.A. degree offered the 
following prayer :-— 

Having studied for some years without succeeding in 
obtaining my degree; and my aged parents being desirons that 
and further obtain some official position, I 
therefore beseech you graciously to pity me as I offer my — 
petition. 

‘*If I obtain your gracious help I vow to perform sO many 
thousand ‘good deeds’ and also have my own days shortened, 
if I may thus add gladness to my white-haired parents. 

**I present this with pure sincerity, trepidation and trem- 
bling.’? 

(7) Kitchen God. 

‘“‘J,—, a resident of the county of. in the prefecture 
of- in the province of having set up an altar of incense 
on this day with all my family — ‘present my peti- 
tion :— 

‘‘T, who am a disgrace to the human race, by the help of 
the spirits have prepared my offerings of food and drmk and 
now look up for your gracious acceptance and favor. 

‘*It is by your endless goodness and exhaustless favor that , 
our family is enabled to continue to this day. 

‘* As we pass through this world, however, it is possible 
that both old and young have transgressed in innumerable ways 
as we have passed in and out of the kitchen: through lack 
of proper attention to dress we too may have given offence to 
you or insulted the spirits of heaven and earth. 

_, **We now having prepared our poor gifts, with candles and 
incense, respectfully present these with this petition before the 
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tablets of yourself and Lady U. We hope that these may be © 
acceptable aud be received by you. 

‘We humbly desire that grace like a flood may flow into 
our home and that the gentle breezes of your kindness may 
spread to all around. May kindiy dews es a aud all evil 
influences cease ! 

May our family enjoy the blessings of popes 

(e) God of War. | 

‘It was believed that if sacrifices were offered in a 
sincere spirit before going to war, a blessing would be secured. 
Confucius objected to the principle of selfishness underlying 
this belief, declaring that with sacrifice there should be no 
prayer, which would imply a desire for peyoonay advautage.’? 
(Ross, p. 252). 

Notwithstanding the views of Contention on this point, 
sacrifices and prayers seem to have been offered, either to the 
ancestors of the reiguing family, or in later times to the god of 
war whenever the state was about to wage war with a neigh- 
bouring people or a foreign nation. 

When King Wu, the founder of the Chow (J) state, was 
about to attack King Cheo of the Imperial house of Shang (#§) 
he offered a prayer to Imperial Heaven and Sovereign Earth 
saying: ‘‘I, Fah, a man of uprightness, your great-grandson 
and King of Chao (state) have in hand a great expedition 
against the reigning house of Shang. Now this Cheo, the ruler 
of Shang, is a man without right principles ; he recklessly 
destroys the gifts of God (Shangti), injures and oppresses the 
people, causing thei to hide like fishes in | eae ae or beasts 
ou the prairie. | 

‘¢T, your small child,. having secured a man of true virtue, 
dare presume to reverently receive the decree of God in order 
to check this fierce disorder. Of the empire and the wild 
tribes of the south, there are none but follow aud agree with 
me in this expedition. 

‘*You who are now spirits, are able to assist me to save 
these millions and thus manifest that you, are worthy to bear 
the names of spirits.”’ | 

It would seem from the following ya taken from the 
“History of the Eastern Cheo’’ that the practice of praying 
before going into battle was a common one :— 

‘¢The King of Ts‘u (the modern Hupeh aud Hunan), hav- 
ing ascended. the turret of his war chariot, called a country 
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yokel to his side and asked: ‘ Why are troops of Chiu hurrying 


first to the left and then to the right?’ ‘They are assembling ~ 
their officers,’ replied the yokel. ‘Now,’ said the king, ‘they — 

are collecting together in their camp.’ ‘They are consider- 
ing their plan of attack,’ was the reply. The king, continu- 
ing his observations, next said: ‘’lhey have now suddenly - 
spread out their tents, why isthis?’ ‘They are about to pray 
to their ancestors,’ replied the yokel. ‘Now,’ said the king, 
‘they have removed their tents.’ ‘They are about to issue their 
orders,’ saidthe man. Once again the king asked: ‘ Why this 
hubbub in their camp?’ The yokel replied: ‘They have des- 
troyed their earthen cooking ranges in order to prepare a proper 
field for battle.’ ‘They are now horsing up and their officers 
are mounting their chariots,’ said the king. ‘They are about 
to join battle,’ wasthe reply. ‘ Now,’ continued the king, ‘ they 
are dismounting from their chariots and horses, why is this?’ 
‘They are about to pray before going into battle,’ was the reply. 


( Ze 0 be continued ) 


What Should be the Attitude of Missionaries — 
toward the Historical Criticism of the Bible? 


EDWARD INCREASE BOSWORTH, SENIOR DEAN OF OBERLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE question I have been asked to answer might equally 
well read: What attitude toward the _ historical 
criticism of the Bible should be taken by all who find 
themselves in positions where they must be leaders in 
religious thought and life ? | 
Before attempting a brief answer to this question, it would 
seein proper to discuss for a moment the meaning of the term 
historical criticism and the relation of historical criticism to 
other forms of scientific investigation. | 
There is one simple question which has revolutionized 
many departments of modern knowledge. That question is: 
What actually happened? The tip end of the plant is half an 
inch from the place where it was thirty-six hours ago. What 
actually happened ? The effort toexamine the tissue and answer 
this question regarding the phenomenon of growth has called 
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into exiathace laboratories, new methods “ instruction, new 
scientific conceptions. 

What actually happened when the great battle was fought ? 
Who made the plans of battle? What political ambitions in 
cabinet deliberations prompted it? What business interests 
‘influenced the cabinet to declare war? What were its imme- 
diate and remote consequences? All the past history of the 
world is being gone over with this insistent little question 
which goes deep down below the surface for an explanation of 
what is on the surface. Both natural science and history are 
no longer concerned chiefly with the description of patent 
phenomena, but with the more obscure causes of the pheno- 
mena and with the history of their development. 

This question has been operating in the sphere of Biblical 
study for one hundred and fifty years, always asking important 
questions about the origin and antecedents of the Christian 
Scriptures. What actually happened when the Gospel of Mark 
was written ? Who was Mark? Where did he get his infor- 
mation ? Did other men help him write his Gospel? Had 
anyone tried to write a Gospel before him? If anyone had, did 
Mark use this Gospel? Did the Christian preachers who were 
preaching the Gospel all about him influence him in Gospel 
making ? Did he try to put his report of Jesus’ deeds and 
words in such a way as to make it edifying to the Christians of 
his own day? Did he at all modify the actual teaching of 
Jesus in his effort-to do this? ‘That is, what — happened 
_when the Gospel of Mark was produced? 

What actually happened at the time when it is said that 
the finger of God wrote on tables of stone on Mt. Sinai? 

3 The effort to find out what actually happened when the 

various parts of the Bible were produced and the actual nature 
of the events described in the Bible ‘has been the task of the 
so-called ‘historical. criticism,’? or ‘‘ higher criticism ’’ as 
distinguished from the lower criticism which is concerned 
simply with the task of ascertaining the text of the original 
manuscripts. 

What then should be the attitude of missionaries and other 
religious leaders to historical criticism so defined ? 

rt. In the first place, it would seem that they should be 
familiar with the chief results of historical criticism. Historical 
criticism has been carried on now for a century and a half and 
certain results have been slowly wrought out by painstaking 
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processes. Not all investigators have reached the same conclu- 
sions in the field of Biblical criticism any more than in other 
fields. There have been results commonly distinguished as 
‘“conservative’’ and ‘‘radical,’’ but both conservative and 
radical investigators have tended toward agreement on certain 
points and have passed on to the consideration of others. 
Religious teachers and leaders need to be familiar with the 
principal positions of both radicals and conservatives. This is 
perhaps particularly necessary for missionaries in countries like 
Japan and China where new learning is rapidly coming into 
the country from university centers in other parts of the world. 
Large numbers of Japanese and Chinese students are, and will 
be, studying in the universities of Germany, England, America, 
and France. In these universities they hear more or less 
about the results of historical Biblical criticism, particularly of 
the more radical type. In their minds its spirit is closely 
related to the spirit of historical criticism with prevails in all | 
other departments of university learning. If when they return 
home they find that the missionaries, who are specialists in 
the Christian religion, know nothing of the current discussions 
in the field of Biblical research, the missionaries are somewhat 
discredited in their eyes. Their estimate of the missionaries, 
which unfortunately does not take account of qualifications 
more important than familiarity with Biblical criticism, spreads 
easily to large numbers of intelligent people who look up to 
these students with undue respect for their opinions. This is 
certain to be the case in the future more than in the past. 
Many of us have not time to keep up with all the details 
of historical criticism, but it is possible by the careful expendi- 
ture of asmall amount of money on books and periodicals to 
know the main trends of current investigation. For instance, 
in the historical criticism of the New ‘l’estament, Moffatt’s 
‘‘Tutroduction to the New ‘Iestament’’ (630 pp., Scribner’s, 
1911) can be bought for $2.50, or if this book be too technical, 
especially for such as do not know Greek, Peake’s ‘‘ Critical 
Introduction to the New Testament’ (242 pp., Scribner’s, 1910, 
75 cents) presents in a popular and scholarly way both radical 
and conservative views regarding many of the main questions 
of New Testament criticisin. ) 
Familiarity with the results of critical scholarship is. 
important, not simply as a means of winning from intelligent 
Chinese and Japanese confidence in the missionary’s ability to 
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present Christianity, but, as will be shown later, because 
Biblical criticism more and more really presses aan into funda- 
mental questions vital in all religion... 

2. The attitude of religious leaders and bendibiern toward 
historical criticism should be tolerant and sympathetic. 
Doubtless there have occasionally been recklessly destructive 
scholars, but it is now possible to look back over more than a 
century of work and see that the vast majority of workers—both 
conservative and radical—have been devout, earnest men. The 
very genius of historical criticism has been a passion for truth, 
_ aprofound scientific belief in the divinity of facts, a determina- 
tion to find out as far as possible what actually happened. 
With this spirit which has now clearly shown itself to be 
the animating spirit of historical criticism, missionaries are 
naturally in sympathy. They will, of course, study the results 
of historical criticism with discrimination. They will them- 
selves apply the spirit of historical criticism -to the results 
of historical criticism. There are scholars among both 
conservative and radical critics who seem to be defective 
in their ability to weigh evidence. Certain assumptions in 
both conservative and radical scholarship sometimes gain the 
dignity of axioms without deserving it. Arbitrariness of spirit 
is found here and there in both classes of workers. Many 
religious leaders will class themselves with neither conserva- 
tives nor radicals. They will be eclectic. But they will be 
sympathetic with. the general aim and spirit of historical 
criticism. 

3. Religious leaders will discover and utilize the evangel- 
istic value of historical criticism. The logical result of 
historical criticism is to sharpen the Christian appeal to men to 
make the great experiment of faith in Jesus Christ. This may 
not at first be evident, but a little consideration will show that 
it is so. | 

The chief result of historical criticism has not been some 
new view regarding the composition and authorship of this or 
that book of the Bible, but it has rather been a somewhat 
changed view of the nature and function of the Bible asa 
whole. The Bible is seen to have sprung out of the religious 
experience of men with God. It reports an original experience 
‘of men with God, and this experience, which lies back of the 
Scriptures and which is brought to light by the processes of 
historical criticism, makes an evangelistic appeal of-unsur- 
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passed power. Sometimes it is the wonderful experience of some 
individual and again it is the experience of many” men that lies 
behind the written word. 

Back of some of the books of the Bible, particularly the 
historical books of the Old Testament, the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Acts in the New Testament, it seems possible by the 
processes of historical criticism to discern other books or 
documents used by those who put the books into their present 
form. The collection of logia, or utterances of Jesus, which 
have been incorporated into our first and third Gospels, may be 
not the exclusive remembrance of some one iman, but the 
precious treasure of the primitive Palestinian Christians 
gathered under the influence of apostolic leadership and con- 
firmed by the triumphant experience of many believers. ‘These 
priceless collections were intimately knit up with the life of | 
many Christians living in fellowship with the Spirit of their 
risen Lord. They came not simply as the untested words of 
the historical Jesus, but-as the message of the living Lord 
working in the experience of many believers. The Gospels 
seein to have been produced as are many other of God’s greatest 


works, by a more democratic process than we have sometimes 


imagined. In other cases the New Testament writings spring 


out of the deep religious experience of single individuals, 


though here, too, the religious experience of many others has 
made more or less direct contribution to the result. The 
Letter of Paul to the Galatian Churches with its vivid alterna- 
tion of intensely indignant reproach and tender appeal, with 
its presentation of argumeuts that had grown into their present 
form through years of use ou synagogue platforins, comes chiefly 
from Paul’s own profound religious experience. As has been 
said, the most significant function of historicial criticism has been 
to push back of the present literary form of the Scriptures and in 
process of ascertaining ‘‘ what actually happened ’’ to penetrate 
into the religious life which expressed itself in the Scriptures. 
Such a process brings us back to an ultimate and elemental 
experience, the experience of souls of men in fellowship with 
God. It takes the emphasis off from a book and places it upon 
a vital experience of human hearts with God. We _ look 
between the lines of the printed page to inspired experience, to 
human hearts throbbing with -the life of God, to ‘‘ men being 
moved by the med Spirit.”?> We come back to God Himself 


in action. 
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There | was a time in the history of the Cherch when the 
Bible as a book became the ultimate object of attention, and 
few scholars thought of going back of it to a life experience 
out of which the book sprang. Such an expression as “ the 
religious experience of Jesus’ or ‘‘ the spiritual development of 
Paul’’ occasioned a distinct shock. To have slowly trans- 
ferred emphasis from the book to the experience reported in 
the book has been an inestimable service rendered by historical 
criticism. This was, of course, not a wholly new thing begin- 
ning with the rise of historical criticism, for no great movement 
in any sphere of life or knowledge is wholly new, wholly with- 
out related antecedents, but the achievement is nevertheless 
mainly to be credited to historical criticism. — 

When this great result of historical criticism has had time 
to establish itself in the Christian consciousness of the Church, 
unembarassed by the heart of controversy over various minor 
points, it will be seen to constitute a great asset for evangelism. 
The appeal of evangelism is an appeal to reach out in spiritual 
action for fellowship with God in Christ. It assumes a risen, 
ever-present Lord, Jesus Christ, and calls upon men to bow 
their sculs before him as the Lord of their lives. It calls upon 
them to seek for experieuce through spiritual experiment, to 
make in action the scientific venture of faith. The great in- 
ducement to this is the spiritual contagion of example. The 
sight of another man who has made the venturous experiment 
and secured an increasingly satisfactory experience constitutes 
a great inducement to faith. When the Bible is regarded as a 
matchless report of experience with God, in its culminating 
portions as a report of an experience with God in Christ, it 
gains new evangelistic power. It isa challenge issued by men 
filled with enthusiasm over their experience with God, calling 
upon other men to seek the same experience. ‘This is the 
Bible’s view of itself. The note which sounds through it all 
is that of the Psalmist: ‘‘’This poor man cried and Jehovah 
heard him and delivered him out of all his troubles.” ‘‘Oh 
taste and see that the Lord is good.’’ (Ps. 34:6,8). ‘The men 
back of the New Testament are all witnesses speaking out of a 
personal experience with Jesus Christ which they urge other 
‘men to seek. ‘*That which we have heard, that which we 
have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld and our hands 
handled—declare we unto you that ye also may have fellowship 
with us; yea and our fellowship is with the Father and with 
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his Son Jesus Christ.’? (I John 1: 1-3). It is the experience — 
back of the Scriptures on which the Scriptures themselves 
lay emphasis and to which they appeal in the evangelistic 
effort to secure the reproduction of this experience in their 
readers. 

It is sometimes said that China profoundly reverences its. 
ancient literature and it might therefore seem that to lay prime 
emphasis on something else than the Christian sacred book 
would be a disadvantage to Christian teachers. But the scien- 
tific spirit is entering China and will do so in rapidly enlarging 
measure, and China like the Western worid is certain to put 
chief emphasis on the phenomena of life. Then it will bea 
distinct advantage to Christianity to be recognized as a religion 
which goes back of its book and places supreme emplhiasis 
on the life that gave birth to the book rather than on the 


book itself. 


The study of the Bible in the spirit of historical criticism 
which has gone on now for-one hundred and fifty years, enlisting 
increasing numbers of devout, patient scholars, and penetrating 
more and more deeply into the life of the rank and file of the 
Church, would seem surely to be one of the great forward move- 
ments of the Church intended by the providence of God to 
contribute to the evangelization of the world. It is freeing the 
Bible from the misinterpretations sometimes put upon it by 


_ dogmatic theology. The primitive oriental Asiatic Chris- 


tianity: which is in this way being brought to light may prove 
more intelligible to the modern Asiatic oriental mind than the 
more complicated theological Christianity which was developed — 
in Europe during the post-apostolic and Middle Ages. This 
European theological development of Christianity was doubt- 
less a necessary adjustment of Christianity to existing ideas and 
habits of thought. It was the way in which Christianity was 
made vital to those ages. But the Christian religion is far 
greater than its theology and its true greatness becomes evident 
only when the simple elements of the life that gave birth to its 
sacred literature are re-discovered, re-emphiasized, reproduced iu 
modern experience and carried to every remotecorner of the 
world. It is a significant thing that Christianity is the first of 
the great religions of the world to subject its sacred literature to 
‘a most searching investigation with the spirit and method of 
modern scientific inquiry, and that this great work has been 
done, not by hostile outsiders, but by Christian men themselves. 
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This means that Christianity, under the providence of God, has 
been doing what no other religion has yet done: it has been 
slowly and thoroughly getting ready to make evangelistic 
of the modern world. 


— 


Opium Cases: The Present Issue 
S. K. HORNBECK. 


Ys HEN the Government of China publishes to the world 
its policy, to forbid the use or sale of opium in China, 
and issues edicts and commands to render its policy 

effectual, by what authority can a citizen of China 
be arrested and arraigned in court for loyally supporting 
the declared policy of his Government?” The words are 
from one of the speeches for the defence i in ‘the widely-watched 
**Ma Soo Case.”? 

Seldom has a more peculiarly pa action or one 

less calculated to advantage the plaintiffs been brought before 
a court. The editor of the Chzza Republican—in his conduct 
of a vigorous campaign which he styled ‘‘ the war on opium?’— 
had published words highly derogatory to a class whom: he 
grouped as ‘‘opium merchants.’? Representatives of eleven 
firms which deal in Indian opium chose to consider themselves 
‘personally attacked.’? They, through their solicitors, 
— informed that editor that he must withdraw his words or stand 
prosecution for libel. The editor did not withdraw, and the 
big firms brought joint suit—déu¢ not for libel. They asked 
the Mixed Court at Shanghai for an zzzunctzon forbidding 
the editor in question to repeat or reproduce such attacks as they 
alleged to have been made upon the characters of the memuets 
of the firms who subscribed to the complaint. 
The attorneys for the prosecution labored‘ at length to 
‘show that opium is not a harmful drug, that the trade in 
it is not injurious to China or to the Chinese, and that, there- 
fore, attacks on ‘‘opium merchants’’ constituted libels on 
their clients and should be prohibited. ‘The sequence is not 
| logical ; the plea is hard to classify ; the whole case would be, 
were it not for a vital principle at stake, of the nature of a 
farce. It serves, however, to show something of the lengths 
to which the opium business has felt itself driven to resort. 
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Weeks have passed since that pointless prosecution had 
its hearing. In the meantime, the opium ¢passe has developed 
a crisis which bids fair to force for decision a real and vital 
case. ‘he large financial and commercial interests which are 
involved and which are threatened by the attitude of China 
toward the opium question render it almost inevitable that 
the problem of the present and the future status of Indian 
opium in China shall be dealt with soon and decisively by 
the British and the Chinese Governments. These Governments 
are confronted by a crucial issue—of immense importance. 
As the editor of the China Press has strikingly declared: 
‘¢ How this issue is handled by both Governments will affect 
the whole future of the [opium] question, may assure minimiza- 
tion of the evil, or may renew indefinitely its lease of life... . 
The world will scrutinize the course of both... Governments. 

. A vital moral principle is at issue, and it will be adjudicated | 
ultimately before the bar of world opinion. ... Humanity’s 
stake in the solution of this question is too great for it to be 
adjudicated except in conformity with the maphest standards of 
morality and justice.’’ 

The question at issue is: Are the opium merchants going 
to be supported in their contention that. China has not—and 
will not have, before 1917,—the right, unless she shall have — 
put an absolute end to opium cultivation within her borders, 
to prohibit her subjects from cousuming /udtan opium ? 

A year ago the authorities in certain of the provinces 
began the inauguration of measures to put au end immediately 
to any and all consumption of opium. The example then set 
has been followed in the course of the year in nearly all the 
provinces. ‘This movement has been most disastrous to the ~ 
Indian opium business. By June there were in the. hands 
of the foreign importers some 20,000 chests of opium, a stock 
which those importers valued at £8,000,000. For this there 
was practically no market. Still, during the ensuing six 
months, the importers brought in a further 10,000 chests, 
valued at £4,000,00qa. The suppression measures on the part 
of the Chinese have gone ou apace and have become more 
stringent. The merchants, and the banks behind them, have 
been protesting vigorously against these measures—in so far as 
they affect Indian opium. ‘ 

The merchants claim that, idins the agreement made 
betweeu the British and the Chinese Governments in rogrt1, 
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they have an absolute right to an unimpeded market for Indian 
opium. ‘They support their claim on what they declare to be 
the ‘‘spirit of the treaty’’ and on the wording of a clause 
which appears in Article VII of the agreement: ‘*... China 
will at once cause to be withrawn all restrictions placed by 
the provincial authorities on the wholesale trade in Indian 
opium... and no such restrictions shall again be imposed.’? 
They claim that freedom for the wholesale trade necessarily 
implies freedom for the retail trade. | 

The Chinese answer that the agreement did not, and that 
no agreement could, take from them the right, an inherent 
right of sovereignty, to regulate, and, if they wish, to suppress 
the use of a commodity which not only they but the legislatures 
of practically all civilized countries have come to look upon 
as one highly injurious to the public welfare. In support of 
their contention that the agreement of 1911 does not deprive 
them of this right, they cite the repeated declarations which 
that agreement contains that it is the wish and intention of 
the British Government to ‘‘ give every assistance’’ to China 
in the latter’s efforts to suppress opin; and they call to witness 
the clear and express provisions laid down in clause 4 of Article 
the foregoing restrictions shall not derogate in 
any manner from the force of laws already published or 
hereafter to be published by the Chinese Government to 
suppress the smoking of opium and to — the retail trade 
in the drug in general. a 

The agreement imposes obligations upon both sides, and 
it would not do to suppose that it was made for the exclusive 
benefit. of either party. The obligations of China are, in 
| particular: to go on with the movement for the suppression of 
native opium cultivation—inaugurated in 1906, and carried out 
with striking success up to the time of the making of the 1911 
Agreement; and not to interfere with the consumption of Indian 
opium where and while not prohibiting consumption of native- 
grown opium. The obligations of the British Government are to 
keep the exportation of opium from India within the limits of an 
annually decreasing maximum—provided China lives up to her 
promise to reduce the cultivation of uative opium Jari passu, 
and to ‘‘render every possible assistance’’ to China in the, 
latter’s efforts to suppress native production and consumption. 

The Indian Government is free to sell such quantities 
of “— as it “eee, within the annual maximuin; merchants 
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choosing to do so have the right to import such quantity of this 
opium as they see fit into China; and those who choose are free 
to finance the importations—up to 1917—unless before that 


time cultivation of opium in China shall have beeu brought 


to an end. But it is quite another thing to find in the agree- 
ment, or in anything connected with it, ground for the assump- 
tion that either the British Government or the Chinese 


~ Government or both have guaranteed a market—i.e. a retail, 


consuming market—for Indian opium during that period; or 
that the Chinese Government has pledged itself not to put 
hindrances in the way of those of its citizens who feel disposed 
to constitute themselves consumers. 

That assumption, however, is exactly what the present 
claims of the opium dealers and the banks of Shanghai and 
Hongkong imply. These interests are demanding that the 
British Government interfere, on the basis of treaty rights, 
so as to reopen the market in China to Indian opium; or, that, 
failing such interference, the British Government undertake to 
guarantee or to secure a guarantee that losses which have 
accrued and are accruing shall be made good. They represent 
that they are already involved to the extent of £12,000,000, 
and that, as there is no market for the opium which that 
valuation represents, they are in serious financial straits. 
It is interesting to notice the manner in which they have 
become thus favolved. 

the Chinese anti-opium edicts of and following 
and the British-Chinese Agreement of 1907 first began to have 
effect, the Indian opium merchants saw a chance—of which 
they at once began to take advantage—to establish a monopoly. 
Certain dealers formed a ‘‘ring’’ and undertook to bid in all 
the opium offered from time to time by the Indian Governmeut at — 
the auctions. Having established a ‘‘corner,’’ they were able, 
by reason of China’s prohibition of native cultivation, to estab- 
lish a monopoly price on the Chinese market. ‘lhe price was 
steadily raised. Whereas, in 1906, opium had sold at about 


$1,000 per chest, the Shanghai merchants valued their stocks 


of opium in rgr11r-at over $4,000 per chest. Having accumu- 
lated these stocks at enhanced prices, it has been necessary for 
them to continue to buy in order to prevent intending competi- 
tors from buying at lower prices and thus reducing the value of 
their holdings. It is thus-that the importers have continued 
their purchases, adding 10,000 chests during the past six 
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| 
months to their already swollen stocks; and it is thus that the 


banks, having financed the earlier transactions, have continued 
to advance money on the new purchases. But the banks have 
exacted a higher rate of interest on the new stocks than that 
which was required before. The tramenction has been, increas- 
ingly, a big speculation. 

Now, having on hand opium which they value at £12, 
000,000, the importers and the banks are asking that either 
China be compelled to allow her subjects to purchase and 
consume this and further stocks, or that the losses with which 
_ they are variously threatened be made good, 

If the contention of the opium interests be supported » it 
will mean that so long as there is known to be any opium 
growing in China, Indian opium shall continue to be allowed 
a market. 

Supporters of this contention are declaring to the world 
in general and to the British Government in particular that 
China is both insincere and unsuccessful in her prohibition 
policy. They have made much of the recrudesence of opium 
cultivation aud thie en of smoking in China during 
the past year. 

Residents in China, and others to wien information is 
available, are at liberty to form their own conclusions as to the 
accuracy and the validity of these claims. Only time will prove 
conclusively the whether or no of China’s sincerity. But on the 
point of success up to date, the extensive data available point 
to the conclusion that actual suppression of poppy-growing had 
been effected widely before the revolution, and that, subsequent 
to the restoration of order, the suppression policy has, in most 
regions, been vigorously followed up. The officials, both of 
the Central Government and of most of the Provincial 
Governments have issued repeated and stringent orders for 
the prevention of poppy cultivation. Reports from many 
quarters, although showing that poppy is still being grown 
in numerous districts, nevertheless testify in the majority of 
cases to strenuous efforts on the part of the officials to prohibit 
the cultivation, and to the fact that in many places these 
efforts have been thoroughly successful. | 

To suppress opium growing and the use of opium 
completely throughout the whole of China will be an enormous 
task. “Only if all Europe were suddenly to decide to 
suppress the use of alcohol would we have an adequate 
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comparison to the struggle which China is now waging.”’ 
If China is to be compelled to allow Indian opium a market 
while denying to her own subjects the right to engage in this 
now-ten-times-profitable business, the difficulty of the task 
will be increased enormously. A free market for Indian 
opium will encourage the Chinese farmer to go to any lengths to 


violate the prohibition laws and to defy the officials who. 


endeavor to enforce them; will keep alive the taste for the 
drug, and will discourage the creation of that public opinion 
upon which alone, in the long run, depends the nar of 
success for the reform movement. | 

Isa treaty ostensively framed to ‘‘ help China ”? now to be 
interpreted in such a way as to make of it one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of the obstacles in the way of the successful 
prosecution of the reform which it was to favor? Suppose, 
even, that the makers of the 1911 Agreement azd look upon 
that instrument as calculated to insure the continuance of 
India’s opium trade with’China until r1917—or later; they 
nevertheless wrote into that Agreement that its provisions 
should ‘‘ not derogate in any manner from the force of laws... 


published by the Chinese Governinent to suppress the smokinz of | 


opium.’’ No strong Government would tolerate the infringe- 
ment of its right to make and enforce such laws. There is 


nothing in the treaties to indicate that China has surrendered — 


that right. ‘The Chinese officials, both central and provincial, 
have acted on the assumption of the existence of that right. 
The Central Government has issued laws, orders, and com- 
mands for the suppression of cultivation and for the prevention 
of smokiug of opium. The leaders of thought among the 


Chinese people, the representatives—minority though they be, 


so far as numbers go—of ‘‘public opinion,’’ are in favor of 


the reform. 


Are these factors to be weighed against the anticipated 
speculative profits of a comparatively small group of merchants 
and financiers and a few million pounds of revenue to the 
Indian Govermment, and the scale be forced down in favor 


of the latter? 


Is the British Government to be expected to declare, or the 
British and the Chinese Governments to agree and to declare 
jointly that the Provincial Governments in China are wrong, 


that the Central Government has been wrong, that the leaders 
who insist on immediate reform are wrong, and that the back- 
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bone of official opposition to the opium business must here and 
now be broken, if not the whole movemeut beara si ape toa final 
and uneasy resting place? 

The opium merchants, the banks, India, and China are 
not the only parties with interests in this suit. Humanity has its 
stake iu the matter, as real though not as tangible, as substantial 
though not as‘concrete, as the pounds and petice of the immediate 
plaintiffs and the laws and lives of the immediate defendants. 


| 
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A CHINESR-ENGIISH DICTIONARY, FASCICULES VI. AND VII. By HERBERT 
A. GILES, Hon, M.A., CANTAB., Hon. LL.D., ABERDEEN, ETC., ETC.- 
Kelly and Waish, Shanghai : Bernard Quaritch, London. 


With the appearance of these fascicules, Professor Giles has 


completed the second edition of his monumental dictionary. The 


seventh fascicule is occupied with preface, tables, index, and other 
matters necessary to complete the dictionary. Our previous reviews 
of this work were necessarily fragmentary. Now that we have the 
whole dictionary before us, together with the author’s preface, we 
are able to take a conjunct view of the whole, and more clearly 
appreciate the magnitude of his labours, and the extent and variety 
of the changes made in this new edition. The author tells us that 
he successfully resisted the temptation to stereotype the first 
edition, and a lucky thing it was, for it took twenty-one years to 
sell out the first edition, by which time a revised edition was 
certainly overdue. Dr. Giles would emulate the example of the 
late Archbishop Trench, who steadfastly refused to stereotype 
his fascinating books ou the Study of Words for the reason that 
he was always revising and correcting them, and wished to give his 
readers the benefit in succeeding editions. Trench’s books had a 
much more rapid sale than the Chinese dictionary. Of two of his 
books in our library, one is the 16th and the other the 22nd 
edition, and the temptation to stereotype must have been very great. 
"The first edition of the dictionary took two years to print in 
Shanghai, but as Dr. Giles has been many years at home he 
secured continental printers, Brill & Co., of Leyden, and the 


printing occupied four years. The RECORDER hag several times 


hinted that the next Chinese dictionary must be .the work of a 
large syndicate of editors, and we are pleased to see that the 
present author has had the assistance of two stalwart sons in bring- 


ing out the second edition. 
From the Tables in the preface, we see at a glance the prog- 


ress in Chinese dictionary-making from Morrison to Giles, 1912. 


Take the word ‘ Tao’ (3@), doctrine, 
Morrison in 1819 gives II entries, 
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Few are aware that Morrison gave no aspirates. Williams was 
the first to give the aspirates correctly and mark the five theoret- 
ical tones, and also the Peking tones, but it was left to his 
successors to add greatly to his illustrative phrases, and by the 
aid of Legge to improve the renderings of classical phrases. 

Dr. Giles gives full credit to the many other laborers in the 
same field, though it seems that a certain well known sinologue, 
whose contributions to the defunct China Review on the 
dictionary were perhaps more caustic than helpful, has not 
assisted in the production of this edition. At least the author 
does not tell us that he did. | 

Sixty-seven new characters have been added, bringing the 
total up to 10,926 in all. But the old numbering is retained and 
the new characters are indicated by a,b,c, etc. An unexpected 
_ advantage of this arrangement is that various other dictionaries 
and syllabaries, which have printed the number of Giles’ characters 
opposite their own with a view to helping the student to further 
information, will still be useful with Giles’ second edition. 

: A feature of the dictionary which was entirely new is the 

attention paid to the rhymes, but we fancy the number of stulents 
who found this particularly useful is very small. A_ valuable 
feature of the larger edition are the references to the 2,579 lives” 
of famous Chinese, found in Giles’ Biographical Dictionary. 

The type used for the illustrative phrases is larger and clearer 
than that used for the first edition, a fact for which allowance 
should be made when we learn that the dictionary proper in the 
present edition exceeds the former one by 356 pages. Still the 
. difference shows in a general way that very large additions have 
been made to the second edition. | 

Dr. Giles names a number of his contemporaries who have 
done him good service by noting ‘‘ weak points, careless slips, and 
downright blunders’’ and calling his attention to them, and 
expresses the wish that more students would follow their example. 

As noted in previous reviews, the dictionary has few, if any, 
_ traces of the new phrases and terms which since 1898 have been 
- coming into the land in ever-increasing volume. ‘he Revolution» 
has given a great impetus to this new tendency, but the dictionary 
was almost finished before the Revolution, and the only trace of it 
“1s found at the end of the errata on the last page, where there is 
a list of the new names of the Government Boards. Doubtless, the 
third edition will contain a vast number of such terms as have 
obtained general acceptance. 

Where so much has been supplied, it seems ungracious to ask 
for more. Some students would have liked to see the sources of 
quotations indicated, in some cases at least, especially from the 
Classics, as has been done in the. new Commercial Press dictionary 
by the use of a single character for each book.’ This would take 
up very little space. We read in the preface to the first edition 
that the authors of sentences to be incorporated in the work were 
carefully searched out. But if no record was kept it would be an 
exceedingly laborious thing to ascertain the names of the particular 
books and add them now to the dictionary. Recent works of this 
kind employ a large number of contractions for the names of books 
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from which quotations are frequently made, and it may be that 
plan could be applied to Chinese in some succeeding dictionary. 
There is another feature of the Commercial, Press dictionary 
which is this: they have separated the rarer characters from the 
others, putting them ail at the end of the dictionary. If this plan 
were adopted in Giles the book might be bound in two volumes, 
the one containing the rarer characters being scarcely ever handled 
by the student. But it may be the needs of the foreign student 
ae from those of the Chinese student aud the plan might not be 
est 
‘he price of the present work is snele | thal there will always 
be room for smaller and cheaper dictionaries, but all students of 
Chinese owe an extraordinary debt of gratitude to Dr. Giles and 
all who have contributed to the production of this handsome 
dictionary and it is not likely that the next few decades will see 


any serious competitor in the field. 
| McG. 


THINKING Brack. By D. CRAWFORD, R. G. S. » Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 
Paternoster Buildin: we, London. 1912. 7/6 net. 


This is a book of 484 pages, somewhat unusual in style, with 
a number of excellent photos and four striking pictures in color, 
mounted on heavy black paper; a map showing the districts men- 
tioned and the roads travelled is inserted inside the front and back 
covers. In essence the book is an account by a missionary of 
twenty-two years, without.a break, spent in the heart of Africa. In 
style it reminds one of Borrow’s ‘‘The Bible in Spain,’’ and 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan—An Interpretation,’?. While the author 
is a missionary, yet little is said about his relation with the Home- 
land, and actual mission work is referred to somewhat incidentally. 
In spite of the author’s long exile from home, and life among a 
totally illiterate” people, yet the book contains many fine literary 
phrases; and gives frequent evidence of a wide range of careful 
reading. For.instance, in connection with the slave question we are 
reminded that Cicero remarked, ‘‘ Atticus! .... the stupidest and 
ugliest slaves come from Britain.’’ ‘The book is, in fact, a vivid 
account of three stages in a sojourn in scarcely known districts, 
and among practically unknown people, which begins with the 
entry into. Africa on the west, and ends with an exit from the 
east. During most of this time the author is, as he puts it, 
‘‘ boring!’ through grass-that is like a and experiences 
unsurpassed in romance. 

Analysis is conspicuous by its absence in the book ; indeed it 
seems to be in the main a compilation of experiences recorded il a 
diary which follows in a general way the progress of the author. 
Often in reading, one asks, ‘‘ Just where are we now?’’ as dates 
are rarely mentioned, and the exact geographical location of an 
event is often lost in its mysterious nature. It is the record of a 
living experience, exceptionally full of strange and striking adven- 
tures (we use this word ‘‘adventure’”’ after careful thought). 
Fearlessly the author records his opinion of the slave trade; 
sympathetically tells us the Africau’s idea of God and the after 
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life, giving evidence that even here ‘' God has not left himself 
without witness.’’ He does not minimize the terrible sadness of the 
African’s state, which he speaks of as ‘* going through the stages of 
black, blacker, blackest.’’ We are interested to note that even in 
Africa the “ suffragettes’ ” are at times active. As one reads they 
grieve with the author over the ‘‘unblushing sin’’ which canses 
children to name only their mother, because, alas, too often the father 
is unknown. We shudder with him over the weird idea connected 
with cannibalism which causes it to be spoken of as a more polite 
form of interment. . As one reads they feel as though the ties which 
hold them to the known have been cut, and that they are moving 
in a strange world, yet among people who think, have common 
sense, but are also held ir the most terrible bonds of ignorance, | 
superstition and fear. In many places it approaches the thrilling 
nature of Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Lost World.’’ One feels the throb of 
a terrible pathos as he realizes with the author that though the 
interior Africans are people who know no conventions beyond 
those of Eden, and have fallen terribly from the innocence 
which marked that state, yet they are living, sentient beings 
who can:be touched by the Master hand of the one Saviour, 
and can learn to strive as truly towards the light as those of 
lighter skin. The account of the old elephant hunter who became 
an evangelist is, we think, almost unique in evangelistic annals. 
‘The introduction, the heading of the chapters, and the contents 
are striking, both from a literary and a narrative point of view. 
We can get through this book a glimpse into the heart of Africa 
which will strike upon our own hearts with tremendous force. 

But we must desist. In conclusion, we wish to give two 
reasons why this book should be read by missionaries in China. 
First, it will afford an excellent opportunity to change the thought- 
current of minds that may be jaded by familiar problems. Second, 
it will serve to forcibly remind us that China is by no means the 
worst place in which to do missionary work; indeed, one needs 
to read a book like this to understand that after all the Chinese 
people have some claim to be considered within the circle of 


Civilized nations. 
F. R. 


_ FARMERS OF Forty CENTURIES OR PERMANENT AGRICULTURE IN CHINA, 
KOREA & Javan. By-F. H. D. Sc. Formerly Professor of Agrt- 
| cultural Physics in the te ‘sity of Wisconsin and Chih of Division of 

 &§ Soil Management, U. S. Depariment of Agriculture, re — Madison. 


Wis. Mrs. King. 1911. 


Turning over the pages of this book (which may be obtained 
through the P. M. Press, Shanghai) we gathered that the late 
| Professor King spent only five months in the Far East, and in that 
short time visited various parts of Japan, China, and Korea and 
| studied the conditions, methods, and results of agriculture in each 
country. Naturally we were prejudiced against the book, and at 
once classed the writer with the all too numerous authcrs who; 
rush from place to place, pick up scraps of information here and 
there, borrow freely from any book that comes in their way, and 
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then dish up the result as a new solution of the problems of the 
Orient or a fresh description of its countries and peoples. 

We are bound to say, however, that further reading not only 
corrected this first impression, but showed us that Professor King 
was an observer of rare ability and that his book is a contribution 
of real value and unique interest. We read chapter after chapter 
with growing wonder at the mass of information that had been 
collected, at the accurate descriptions of China and the Chinese and 
at the originality of the writer’s observations on the practices and 
customs of the agricultural population. To many who have lived 
long in China this book will be little short of a revelation; to the 
latest arrival it will be a safe and delightful guide to the everyday 
life of the multitudes who live on the soil. | 

The book is profusely illustrated and the pictures are of scenes, 
operations, and objects which the text describes. 

We should like to quote many passages, but the following 
sentences will give a fair idea of Professor King’s style and point 


of view :— | 


‘* Almost every day we were instructed, surprised, and amazed at the 
conditions and practices which confronted us whichever way we turned; 
instructed in the ways and extent to which these nations for centuries have 
been and are conserving and utilizing their natural resources, surprised at 
the magnitude of the returns they are getting from their fields, and amazed 
at the amount of efficient human labour cheerfully given.’’ (p.2). | 

‘‘In selecting rice as their staple crop; in developing and maintaining 
their systems of combined irrigation and drainage . . . in their systems of 
multiple cropping; in their extensive and persistent use of legumes; in 
their rotations for green manure to maintain the humus of their soils and 
for composting; and in the almost religious fidelity with which they have 
returned to their fields every form of waste which can replace plant food 
removed by the crops, these nations have demonstrated a grasp of essentials 
and of fundamental principles which may well cause Western nations to 
pause and reflect.’’ (p. 276). Te 

‘‘ When visiting the Boone Road and Nanking Road markets in Shanghai, 
we had our first surprise regarding the extent to which vegetables enter into 

the daily life of the Chinese. . .. The markets are thronged with people 
making their purchases in the early mornings, and the congested condition, 
with the great variety of vegetables, makes it almost as impressive a sight as 
Billingsyate fish market in London.”’ | 
Professor King gives a list of no less than fifty-seven vegetables 


which he saw there and adds their selling prices. How many of 
these vegetables could we enumerate or recognize ? 
| | G. H. B. 


THR ARRESTED REFORMATION. Sy WILLIAM Morr. London: Morgan 
& Scott, Ltd. 5]-. | | 


his ably written book might be summarised as a history, an 
argument, and an appeal. It is polemical from cover to cover, but 
the tone is admirable, and if any of our readers want a statement 
of the case against Rome we cordially recommend this volume. 
Mr. Muir sets himself the task of answering the questions : How 
can the work of the reformation be completed ? How can Rome be 
wqu for the Evangel ? First and foremost he deals faithfully with the 
incompleteness of the reformation under Luther, and he does not 
hesitate to point out the mixed motives that influenced Protestant 
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leaders, their lack of unity, the taint of sacerdotalism that clings to 
their creeds and practices, their equivocal position with regard to 
social reform, and their indifference to foreign missions. Then 
three most readable chapters are given to reformation origins and 
principles. These are followed by an admirable historical survey 
of the course of the reformation movement amongst English- 
speaking peoples and on the continent, of the counter-reformation, 
and of the more recent aggressive developments and the doctrinal 
difficulties of the Romish Church. ‘The four concluding chapters 
deal with the possibility of Rome being won to the Reformed Faith. 
There are many telling pages and not a little plain speaking to both 
sides. Here, forexample, are some truths which any of us inclined 
to controversy may well take to heart :— 


‘The true Church cannot live in the past, even the past of the Reforma- 
tion, although the past may live through it to ever fairer issues and ever 
fuller revelation and satisfaction. The only effective defence is attack ; and 
the attack must primarily be along the lines which were so fruitful in the great 
days of old and are fruitful yet where they are loyally followed. The Church 
of Christ can only flourish, and only deserves to flourish, where it is true to the 
truth, which is still good news for the weary and sinning and empty-hearted. 
Mere controversy about doctrines is easy, but it may have as litttle religion 
in it as controversy about fiscal reform. 

The first line [of attack], the line ever in evidence, must be the positive 
message witli which the Gospel comes, and all experience goes to show that 
it is along these lines the great consummation can alone come when all 
men everywhere shill serve the One Lord. All who love their Lord and long 
for the coming of His Kingdom should set themselves to make their faith as 
attractive as they. can, and while entering into no compromise with sin should 
set what is positive in the forefront. To well informed people the great name 
of Protestant has never suggested an undue emphasis of the merely negative 
side, since nothing can thrive on negations alone. But neither must it be 
allowed to suggest any undue emphasis on mere doctrines, no matter how 
correct they are; for of all things it grew out of a personil experience of God, 
and must continue to do so if it is to be vital and progressive. Nur must it be 
taken as suggesting that any one period or episode is to be stereotyped. Our 
God is the God of the living and not of the dead, and we cannot walk in bor- | 
rowed or reflected light. God must be as near us as he was to the Apostles 
aud Reformers.,’’ 

G. H. B. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHINA, By J. Lowe. Printed 
at the Commercial Press, Shanghat, 1912. 


To this book of sixty-seven pages Dr. Timothy Richard con- 
tributes a preface and Dr. Duncan Main a foreword. 

The author is a Chinese doctor of medicine and well known 
for his high Christian character and his professional skill. A keen 
patriot and an enthusiastic reformer, he yet finds much to criticise 
in the present government and condition of affairs. Some of his 
strictures are pretty severe and some of his descriptions not a 
little exaggerated. He deprecates party strife and exhorts all 
Chinese with one mind ‘‘ to work for one common aim, the glori- 
fication of our united Republic’’ (p. 47). Many reforms are 
advocated, but most of them are included, we believe, in the 
programme of every party; e. g., only men of uprightness 
and honour should be appointed to office; new laws should be 
introduced; the army should be disbanded; the police systém 


reorganized ; foreign advisers should be employed; iudustrial and 
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commercial education should be promoted, and soon. An admir- 
able programme. But how does the writer propose to carry it 
out? ‘* The only way’’, he writes, ‘‘ to save the country now is 
to give the President a free hand and greater power and to exhort 
all the patriots to cooperate for the good of the country until the 
government is solidly and firmly established and recognized by the 
foreign powers’’ (p. 44). Again, ‘‘the heart must be changed if 
the country is to be changed for the better’’ (p. 51). Most 
excellent! But a power greater than the President’ s is needed to 
bring about these ideals. 

’ The hope for China lies not so much in programmes, as in the 
fact that there are Chinese, like Dr. Lowe, who are not afraid to 
expose their country’s deficiencies and to proclaim that righteous- 
ness alone can exalt her as a nation. 


MoperRNn Constitutions. A collection of the Fundamental Laws of 
Twenty-two of the Most Important Countries of the World, with 
Historical and Bibliographical Notes. By WALTER FAIRLRIGH Dopp, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Hil. 2 Vols. Gold $5.00 


‘‘It is the purpose of this collection to furnish constitutional texts for use 
in courses of study on the subject of comparative constitutional law.......”’ 

‘‘ Rach text here printed has, after careful translation, been submitted 
to a competent person for careful revision.....The attempt has been made to 
give the constitutions in force at the end of the year 1906. - 


These two sentences from the preface give a fair idea of the 
scope of these volumes. 

Professor Dodd has given us a wineliens work, and to 
students of constitutional history, of whom there must be many in 
China at the present time, it should be invaluable. The constitu- 
tions, which are printed in full, include those of Germany, France, 
and the United States. A _ brief historical note and a select 
bibliography precedes each text, whilst foot- notes are added here 
and there to supplement or explain special points. 

It would be interesting to compare some of these constitutions 
and see how much they have in common and what progress has 
been made in recognizing rights and liberties. But space forbids, 
and the student will gain the greatest good by digging in this 
mine for himself. 

It only remains to add that the Methodist Publishing House, 
Shanghai, are the authorized agents of the University of Chicago 
Press in China, and that the book may be obtained from them. 


CALENDRIER ANNU\ATIRE, ur I9I2. Shanghai : Tousawet Catholic Mission 
Pressand Kelly & Waish, $7 250. | 


With its usual punctuality the Annual Calendar of the Siccawei 
Observatory has made its appearance and we take pleasure in 
commending .this most useful volume to all teachers and libra- 
rians. It should be on the reading-room table or in the library 
of every educational institution in China, for it is packed full of 
information—astronomical, meteorological, historical, statistical, 
and scientific—and it is clearly printed. © | 
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To readers of the RECORDER some of the figures given in 
the tables devoted to the Missions of the R. C. Church in China 
will be of interest, especially as a résumé for the past ten years is 
given :— 


1903 1912 Increase. 

Missions 
Priests (including bishops) . 42 48 6 
European 1,075 1,469 394 
Chinese 499 729 230 
Christians 811,140 1,431, 302 620,162 


THe CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN THE East. Student Christian 
Movement. London, 29 Chancery Lane, W. C. 


A conference of university women was held at Oxford last 
September and the papers contained in this volume are thos~ 
read at that gathering. The addresses are all of a high order, and 
are full of wise counsel and valuable information. They appeal. 
_ however, more to students at home than to workers on the field. 
Only one paper, by Miss Lambert; C.M.S., Foochow, deals witl 
educational problems in China. Miss Lambert thinks that ‘‘ the 
whole education of Chinese women might now be shaped by thie 
Christian Church.’’ 


THR CHINA MEDICAL JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 1912.—Published by the Medic. 
Association of China, Shanghai: FPresbyterian Mission. 
An indispensable magazine for the medical missionary it. 
China and a valuable record for comparative purposes. There are 
seven Original and well illustrated articles in this nue besides 
the usual reports, reviews, and editorials. 


JOURNAT, OF ‘THE NORTH-CHINA BRANCH OF THE RovAL ASIATIC SOCIET:. 
Vol. aliit, 1912.—Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 


We offer our hearty congratulations to the editor and publishers 
on the excellence of this volume. The printing and illustrations 
show a marked improvement, whilst no recent volume has had a 
more readable or instructive list of papers. The Rev. A. Ce. 
Moule’s article on T’ai Shan is characterized by the scholarship 
and thoroughness for which the author has accustomed us to look in 
everything he writes. The other papers are by Professor Du Boi-- 
Reymond, Rev. G. G. Warren, Dr. Arthur Stanley, Rev. Lewis 
Hodous and Mr. Frederick McCormick. The Literary Notes an.l 
Notes and Queries and the list of articles contributed to tue 
Journal since the first number are valuable additions. 


MISSIONARY RETRENCHMENT: A PLAIN Man's SoLtLoguy,—Ay 
YEARS ABROAD.’”’ London; Samuel E. Rabertis, 3d. 


The booklet is a criticism of missionary expenditure ard 
missionary modes of living, and a plea for more self-denial ; tut 
it is neither a fair statement nor a solution of the problem. 


‘ 
> 
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ZEW ag at Simple LESSONS FOR THE STUDY OF MARR’s 
GosSPKL, (SHANGHALt Cor.oguraL) By Mrs. Mary M. FITCH AND 
Mr. WANG HANG T‘onc. Shanghat, Presbyterian Mission Press. 


Whilst the book befure us has been prepared mainly for the 
benefit of Shanghai Christians, and incidentally to render help to 
the missionary student of the colloquial, it is worthy of a wider 
notice as it presents a pattern that might be followed with great 
advantage in many others parts of China. ‘The book contains 115 
lessonsof 1,123 characters, and whilst the sentences in the lessons are 
confined to the characters in Mark’s Gospel they are remarkably 
serviceable. With the addition of the text at intervals, the use 
of special verses to put a stamp upon each chapter, and the 
addition of a short catechism at the end of the book, the study 
of the Gospel is made very complete. We understand that, in 
the hope that these lessons will induce many to learn to read, 
and to read with a desire to teach others, the price of the book 
has been put at the small sum of ten cents. 

| G. M. 


R. T. S. PuBLicatioxs. Shanghai, Chinese Tract Soctely. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN RELATION TO SCIENCE #% & 48 7B. 
ranslated by A. J. H. Mourne, B.A. 


A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING, BEING LIFE AND LECTURES OF CHARLES. G. 
Translated by D. MACGILLIVRAY, D.D. 


A BIRD’S-RYE VIEW OF DISCOVERIES ILLUSTRATING AND CONFIRMING . 


THE OLD TKSTAMENT Ht 
Translated by A. J. H. Movut.k, B.A. 


WHAT Ye or Crist? 
Translated by J. DARROCH, D. 


These booklets have been printed in tinetiel by the Religious 
Tract Society, and are one of the many evidences of greater interest 
in China which is now so pleasingly manifested by societies at home. 

The books are small, but typical. The standpoint is strongly 
orthodox. There is no sympathy with modern critical views. 
Some of them bristle with foreign names, but, notwithstanding 
this, great pains have been taken to make the material intelligible 
to educated Chinese. 

The book on Dr. Finney was “originally published by the 
Christian Literature Society, who gave its consent to the Religious 
Tract Society to republish. In the book we find the answer to the 
question: ‘‘ What is the secret of a mighty work of God?” 
which recently engaged the attention of Dr. Mott’s conference. At 
least one answer is, God raises up the man. This is the answer of 
Church History. 

CALENDAR FOR I9!3 IN —This striking beauti- 
fully coloured sheet marks a distinct advance in our calendars. We 
congratulate the R. T. S. and Dr. Darroch on its design and illus- 
trations and we are sure that it only requires to be known to become 
the calendar for every Chivese Christian home. 
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BooKS RECEIVED. 


From Morgan & Scott, London: Handbook of the Atonement, 
by G. E. Morgan. 1/- net. 

From Gospel Publishing House, New York: A Doubter’s — 
Doubt about Service and Religion, by Sir Robert Anderson. 

From Presbyterian Board of Publication, St. Louis, Mo.: 
‘* God Spake all these Words,’’ by James H. Brookes. | 

From. the Religious Tract Society, London: Three new 
Tracts in the ‘‘ Penny Series’’: 4 Spiritual Awakening, by C. G. 
Finney; Zhe Old Testament in Relation to Science, by Rev. G. T. 
Manley; A Sira’s-eye View of Discoveries Illustrating and 
Confirming the Old Testament, by Rev. Canon R. B. Girdlestone. 


MACMILLAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The fullowing books have been received: Continents, Cities, Homes; A 
New French Reading Book and Aid to Composition for Higher Forms in 
Schools by C. C. Perry and André Turquet; /utroduction to Mineralogy for 
Chinese Students by Dr. A. Willoughby Henzell, F. C. S., of the Provincial 
College, Tsinanfu, with preface in Chinese by Li Yuen Pi, Esq., sometime 
Director of the Provincial College, Tsinanfu ; Zanglewood Tales by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Part, II, Edited by T. H. Fowler; Reform Arithmetic, Books V 
and III, by Pollard Wilkinson and F. W. Cook. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION BY THE C. L. S.* 


Statesmen of India. 
Life of Stephen Grellet. 
Life of the First Parsee Convert. 
_In the Beginning. 
Speer’s Principles of Jesus. 
Methods of Bible Study, New Edition. 
Mazzini’s Essays. 
The Incarnate Saviour, by Sir Wm, Robertson Nicoll. 
Classical Utterances on Peace. 
American Journalism. 
Home University Library. (Various.) 
Illustrated New Testament. 
Story of the Door of Hope. 
Norman Angell’s Great Illusion. 
Poor Boys Who Have Risen. 
J. Russell Wallace’s World of Life. 
China Mission Year Book for 1913. 
China Mission Atlas. Supplement to the Year Book by Dr. T. Cochrane. 


* The editor would be glad to Tective notices of other books in preparation. 


SOME NOTES ON Books. 
Rev. HARLAN P. BEACH, D.D. 


Religion in China. Universism: A Key to the Study of Taoism and 
Confucianism. J. J.M.deGriot, Ph. D. LL. D. 342 pp. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 1912. 

An exposition of the primitive elements of Chinese Religion, constituting 
the American Lectures on the History of Religions for 1911. Over emphasis of 
an important element in the study of Sinitic beliefs and superstitions. 
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ison Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign l’owers, 
Frederic Wells Williams. 370 pp. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
$2.00 net. 1912. 

A valuable monograph interpreting one of the alate political sponsors of 
China to those who have misunderstood or undervalued his great mission. 
Written by a son of S. Wells Williams, who is Professor of Oriental History in 
Yale University. 


New China: A Traveler's Impressions, Heuri Borel (translated from 
the Dutch by C. Thieme). Illustrated. 282 pp. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$3.50 net. 1912. | 

Useful mainly for those who wish impressions of Peking and its environs 
just prior to the new régime. Finely illustrated with 48 half-tones, 


China in Transformation. Archibald R. Colquhoun. Maps. 298 pp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 1912. 

A well-known book revised and considerably ontegen by adding many 
new 


MISSIONARY GLEANINGS FROM THE MAGAZINES by G. G. WARREN, 
Changsha. 


The most interesting article that I have seen in the magazines 
for the last quarter is one in the Hibbert Journal entitled: ‘‘A 
Native Fijian on the Decline of His Race.’’ It has formed the 
text of a characteristic ‘‘Spectator’’ article and has been com- 
mented on in several English papers. ‘Ihe editor provides the . 
readers of the Hibbert Journal with a synopsis that enables them to 
catch the main drift of any article before reading it. The synopsis 
of this article runs: ‘A Fijian convert to Christianity ascribes the 
decline of his race to the abandonment of the native deities, for 
whom he thinks there is room in the Christian scheme, as he 
understands it.’ (I would suggest that ‘a descendant of a Fijian 
convert’ would be a more accurate description of the writer, who, 
of course, was never himself a worshipper in the cannibal days so 
happily passed away. ) 

The document is translated froin Fijian Hy Mr. A. M. Hocart, 
who (says an editorial note) was a member of the Percy Sladen 
Trust expedition which went to the Solomon Islands in 1908. 
Since then he has been in charge of the Government school 
at Lakemba in eastern Fiji, where he has gained an intimate 
acquaintance with the Fijian language and with Fijian modes of 
thought. 

Mr. Hocart tells us he thought the essay worth publishing for 
theoretic and practical reasons. For theoretic, because it shows 
the interaction of Fijian and European cultures-—the native religion 
being moulded by social organization so that ‘ British rule is 
shaping the spiritual world into a colonial government.’ For 
practical, because it shows how an intelligent Fijian may conceive 
Christianity. That is a point we need to know badly, for most 
missionaries .see the bare surface. It also contains hints how the 
‘best intentions of a government may be misconstrued, and suspicion 
eugendered on one side, impatience aud reproaches of ingratitude 
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on the other, which a more intimate knowledge of native thought 
might remove. 

The essay states its own argument thus: ‘The decline of 
native population is due to our abandoning the native deities who 
are God’s deputies in earthly matters. God is concerned only 
with matters spiritual and will not hearken to our prayers for 
earthly benefits. A return to our native deities is our only salva- 
tion.’ The point of great interest is that the writer imagines such 
a return not only not opposed to retaining his belief in Jehovah— 
but actually as being in accordance with the will and actions of 
Jehovah, these old deities being Jehovah's own deputies for the 
favoured land of Fiji. 

This decline in native population has been preying | on our 
author’s mind so that for three full months his soul has been 
tossed about, and the night through he ponders the matter on his 
bed. It cannot be right to follow one single path year after year. 
The right course is to try some other methods. He will make a 
beginning at the creation of the world. What kind of god is 
Jehovah ? A god of the spirit or a god of the flesh? The 
author does not at first answer his question, but bids each one 
think over the proper terin. 

Then the author touches on the old, old unanswerable question 
we have all in our childhood asked, why evil was not bound fast 
once for all in the days of Adam. He suggests that though it 
would have been easy for God to have done so if He had not 
handed the administration over to the Vz god, yet ‘since Jehovah 
has confined Himself to matters of the spirit, it is hard for His will 
to extend as far as the body, since there exists a sovereign of the 
flesh whom He has already appointed.’ 

After this, our author discusses whether the missionaries were 
right when they brought in Christianity to ‘ proceed to call every- 
thing devil-work.’ ‘The translator appends a note with which I 
shall deal presently. The Fijian writer says: ‘It seems to me as 
though the introducers were slightly wrong in so far as they have 
turned into devils the I’ gods of the various parts of Fiji; and 
since the Vu gods have been suddenly abandoned in Fiji, it is as 
though we changed the decision of the Great God, Jehovah, since 
that very Vu god is a great leader of the Fijians. That is why it 
seems to me a possible cause of the decline of the population lies 
in the rule of the Church henceforth to treat altogether as devil 
work the ghosts, [here again we have a note from the translator 
about ‘‘ghosts’’ and ‘‘devils;’’ see below] and the manner of 
worshipping the Vz gods of the Fijians, who are the leaders in the 
life of the flesh, whom the Great God gave and chose and sent 
hither to be man’s leader.’ 

The Vu gods finding themselves set aside resent it and so 
‘crush our little children and women with child.’ Especially this 
seems to be the case when young couples marry against their 
parents’ wish. The Vz sees the parents’ anger and crushes the 
child ere it is born. Again we bave a note from the translator: 
‘Fijian religion is therefore not amoral, but, on the contrary, 
is closely interwoven with the moral code. Native religions should 
be removed with far more caution and science than has hitherto 
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been usual. ’ Returning to our Fijian author we find him quoting 
Scripture itself to prove that it is God’s will that there shall 
be in Fiji more gods than one: ‘The word of the Spirit God 
in the Bible says: ‘‘ Whosever rejecteth the Lord, rejecteth the 
elect of God.’’ From this I conclude that Fiji erred when he who 
is our Vu god was set aside, to whom Jehovah granted to be our 
head ; now in so far as worship of the Vx (gods of the ‘Saph): is Set 
aside, the will of Jehovah is opposed.’ — 

Then follows an interesting bit of reading. Our iuthor: is uot 
at all sure that other lands are like Fiji. Fiji has Vx gods ; it may 
well be that other lands have not. It is quite evident that England 
is amongst these Gentile and less favoured lands --‘ weak and 
destitute lands.’ By the introducers of Christianity ‘ Fiji has been 
placed on the same level as various foreign lands,’ as he says a 
little later ‘certain big countries, how wretched and weak they are 
pet 0 ip medicines are constantly being imported and brought here in 
bottles.’ 

The prayer meetings in Fiji are pathetically described and the 
unanswered prayers for an increase of population referred to. ‘If 
only the Vz god who has been granted to us Fijians had been 
placed at our head and we paid homage to the God of Spirit 
together . . . then would the answer to our prayer on behalf of the 
earthly life in the flesh come from the Great House from the God 
of Spirit in Heaven in less than a twinkling of an eye.’ He admits 
that prayers for spiritual matters are answered : ‘ the proof thereof 
goes on every Sunday, the conversions of the people when the 
Holy Ghost of the Spirit God is hot in their souls.’ He protests. 
against his reasoning being set aside on the ground that in other 
lands Jehovah hears prayer on behalf of the ‘‘ flesh’’ ; other lands 
“have no Vu gods. But for Fiji, it is a small land which Jehovah 
loves exceedingly ; the proof of this is that when our respective 
districts in Fiji were created, they were created each with its 
own Vu.’ 

~ Most noteworthy ts the fact that throughout the paper there is 
absolutely no mention of, or reference to, the Lord Jesus. ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity’’ occurs; but not ‘‘Christ.”” The effect of this fact will 
largely influence one’s judgment on the writer of the paper. I 
presume most of us would think the writer almost if not quite as 
far from being a Christian as he is from the Fijian — of his 
ancestors. 

I should like to add something as to” the translator. First st 
all, he deserves our thanks for giving the paper to the world. But 
the anti- -missionary—or, perhaps, I ought to say the supra-mission- 
ary — attitude he assumes is noteworthy. One of the notes to which 
I referred above runs: ‘How the early missionaries translated 
kalou god instead of choat, and branded spirits and ghosts as 
devils (tevoro), aud some evil consequences thereof are set forth in 
a paper ‘‘On the meaning of the Word Aa/ou, and the origin of 
Fijian Temples,’’ to be shortly published in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute.’ 
| The ‘‘evil consequences’’ of the action of the early mission- 

aries, detailed by a gentleman whose position is entirely due to the 
work of those same missionaries! But for the early missionaries, 
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Mr. Hocart’s investigations into matters Fijian might have had a 
sorry ending. It is easy for a man nowadays to pick up an essay 
and in translating it to note with a ‘‘therefore’’ as to whether 
‘* Fijian religion’’ is ‘‘amoral’’ or ‘‘moral.’’ As a Methodist, 
Fiji has, of course, had a peculiar attraction to me. One of my 
earliest memories is of the little booklet given to the Sunday 
scholars nearly fifty years ago about ‘‘the children of Fiji.’’ 
Next to my relations with Mr. D. Hill, I treasure most amongst 
my personal recollections an acquaintance with Mr. Calvert, the 
friend aud correspondent of J. Hunt, to whom Mr. Hunt wrote the 
letters that form one of the devotional classics of Methodism on 
‘‘ Entire Sanctification.’’ I Jearnt from Mr. Calvert himself some 
of the ways that the early Methodists dealt with Fijian customs 
and religions. It may not be known to all the readers of these lines 
that Fijian cannibalism was strictly confined to Fijian religions. 
Human flesh was never allowed to be eaten apart from the temples 
and the gods to whom all human victims were first offered, and at 
whose altars they were sacrificed. ‘I‘he horrible meal was a sacra- 
mental meal. It would have been sacrilege to have partaken of or. 
even prepared the ghastly dish away from the temple. One wonders 
what ‘‘evil consequences’’ can possibly have come from calling 
such gods ‘‘devils.’’ Even if devils be only the imaginings of old- 
fashioned men, one would need the idea and the name to properly 
describe such wild imaginings as those of the Fijian gods of old. 

I never heard the methods of the early missionaries called 
‘‘scientific.’’ Let me tell of one of those methods as I heard 
Mr. Calvert describe it. When Messrs. Hunt and Calvert 
reached Fiji in 1838, one of the chieftains was ‘‘ King’’ Tanoa. 
At his death, his son-Thakombau, in accordance with custom, was 
proceeding to kill all the widows left by his polygamous father. 
Mr. Calvert went and pleaded for them. In those days, wheu a 
Fijian wanted to show that he was really in earnest in any plea 
that he made, he cut off his little finger and presented it to 
the chief. Mr. Calvert held out his hand to the new ‘‘king’’ and 
offered him his little finger, if only he would abandon the idea of 
killing the widows of the late ‘‘king.’’ A little later, when Mr. 
Calvert and his companion, Mr. Lyth (who was the uncle of the 
Rev. David Hill), were away, the monotonous death drum was 
telling all that a cannibal feast was being prepared. The two 
wives of the absent missionaries hurried unbidden, and against all 

‘custom, ’’ right into the king’s presence and so begged that after 
that there were no more cannibal feasts in that temple. 

One would like to hear a sequel to the finding and translating 
of this essay: What has this modern day critic of the older men 
done for the writer? One knows what Mr. Calvert or Mr. Hunt 
would have done. They would have pointed the writer to his 
unnamed Lord. What is the ‘‘scientific’’ way of removing this 
newfangled notion? And with what success has Mr. Hocart met in 
his use of the method? No man disputes the success of the old 
missionaries in Fiji as regards the removal of cannibalism. Let 
Mr. Hocart back up his paper for the Anthropological Institute by 


removing all ‘‘ evil consequences’ still left in Fiji. 
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Correspondence 


IMPOSTOR. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: May I ask a small. 


space in the RECORDER to issue 
a word of warning to my mis- 
sionary brethren in the Chihli 
and Honan provinces against a 
mau named He has 
been a Kuanhua teacher and, 
having letters of recommendation 
from those whom he has taught, 
raises money on various pre- 
tences. If any one who sees 
this letter could take from him 
these letters, his depredations 
would probably cease. 


He is a native of North 
Honan. 
Yours sincerely, 
Evans MEECcH. 
PRKING, 


: RHYMING WORDS. 
To the Editor of : 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: In the February 
number of the RECORDER there 
is a letter by Mr. Walker on the 
language of our hymns; in it he 
quotes his teacher as saying: ‘‘In 
Chinese, upper tone words are 
not rhymed with lower tone 
words.”” The rhyming diction- 
ary which I possess is in four 
volumes; the first is said to 
contain upper tone words, but it 
is about equally divided into 
upper and lower level tone words 
which are allowed to rliyme to- 
gether, while the second volume, 
though nominally for lower toned 
words, has an equal number of 
upper toned ones. Thus 


is rhymed with ff, and J with 


‘conformed to the world. 


fal. When teachers speak of not 
rhyming words of upper and 
lower tones together they are 
thinking of words said to be 
in these tones in the rhyming 
dictionary M, according 
to which classification verses 
(GF) should be composed in Chi- 
nese. In no case can a level 
toned word be rhymed with a 
deflected one. 


Yours truly, 
AMY FOSTER. 
WUCHANG. 


CHARACTERS FOR ‘‘SUNDAY.?’’ 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: I notice a tendency 
in Christian Calendars to adopt 
in place of FF (or 
for Sunday. It is argued that. 
S HW is generally recognized 
while the other terms are dis- 
tinctively Christian and not so 
well known. And it is further 
said that our English names, 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, etc., 
are non-Christian and even 
heathen in their origin. 

In reply to the latter point, I 
would just remark that there is 
uo reason why we in China 
should be so; ready to fall into 
Western mistakes; it is by no 
means unlikely that the adopting 
of such terms tended to make the 
Churches in Western lands more 
And 
in reply to the former point: 


since we are here to spread 


Christian truth, should we not 
do everything to encourage the 
use of Christian terms? Further- 
more, is it correct to suppose that 
48 FF is not a well-known term? 


Our one local daily paper (3} ja) 
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uses and FF, while a 


date- block for this year just 
issued by a local xon-Christian 
printing house gives 9B FF and not 
JI am afraid there is a danger 
of our distinctive Christian testi- 
mony being marred by an over- 
readiness to fall iu line with 
others. | 
Yours sincerely, 
G. SMITH. 


KWEIVANG. 


A NATIONAL COUNCII. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: We would be glad 
through your columns to ipform 
all interested in the progress of 
the Christian Church in China 
that it is hoped it may be possible 
to arrange for a National Meeting 
of the Federated Councils in the 
spring of 1914. 

A strong feeling exists that 
a National Council should be 
called, and a permanent national 
Organization of the Protestant 
Christian Church established. 

Our fellow-workers in Japan 
have for some years had the 
benefit of a National Federation 
and last year they held the rth 
Conference of Federated Missions 
in Japan. We are glad _ to 
report that most of the provinces 
in China have either already 
organized Councils or. are likely 
to do so in the near future. 

Dr. Cochrane, at the request 


of the Shanghai Conference Com- 


mittee on Federation, has, the 
last few months, during his 
extensive travels in many parts 
of the country, been furthering 
the work of federation in the 
various provinces and preparing 
the way for a National Conference 
and a permanent organization; 
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The Rev. Chéng Ching-yi 
(Rev. C. Y. Chéng), the repre- 
sentative of the Chinese Churches 
on the Edinburgh Continua- 
tion Committee, who has been 
appointed Chinese Secretary of 
the Shanghai Conference Com- 
mittee on Federation has also 
been actively engaged in further- 
ing the interests of provincial 
and national federation amongst 
Chinese Christian workers. It 
is hoped that the National Con- 
ference will follow on the -lines 
already laid down in most of: the 
Provincial Federations, and will | 
be representative of both 
and foreign workers. : 

In an early number of - the 
RECORDER an article will, it is 
hoped, appear, prepared by Dr. 
Cochrane, giving information 
about existing Councils. One 
of the chief subjects for dis- 
cussion at the National Council, 
as this article will point out, 
will be the question of efficient 
occupation, and an aggressive 
missionary campaign throughout 
the country. 

In view of such a National 
Conference being held it would — 
be helpful if each provincial 
council would give attention to 
the preparation of maps, a state- 
ment of present work, and out- 
lines of plans for the future. - 
One of the great benefits of the 
National Council will be the 
comparison of plans which will 
eliminate the wasteful and bring | 
the economical and efficient into 
prominence. 

It would be extremely useful 
if the various Provincial Federa- 
tion Councils in their meetings 
this year would discuss. the 
questions which ought to come 
before the National Council, and 
would also make suggestions as 
to the composition of the Council. 

Commending these proposals 
to the prayerful consideration 
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of all Christian workers in 
China, 


We remain, etc., 


| Of the Execu- 
J. W. STEVENSON, |  Zive of the 
Chairman \ Shanghai Con- 


ERNEST Box, Jerence Com- 


mittee on 
Secretary Federation. 
SHANGHAI. 


JE-HO-HUA, OR THE DIVINE 
NAME IN CHINESE. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: In your last issue 
a suggestion has been made to 
the committees on Old Testa- 
ment revision to change the 
Divine Name ‘‘ Jehovah,’’ 


in Chinese, into the more accu- 
rate sound of ‘‘ /ahwe.’’ 

Mr. F. L. Norris, in proposing 
such a change, puts the com- 
mittees to whom the revision of 
the Old Testament has been 
intrusted, as well as every in- 
dividual missionary who watches 
with prayerful interest the devel- 
opment of Bible translations in 
China, on a ground which is 
most sacred ; a ground on which 
no one should step without reali- 
zing the tremendous bearing of 
the words: ‘‘ Loose thy shoe 
from off thy foot, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy.” 
—These words inspire us with 
that spirit of holy awe and 
reverence which should guide 
us when discussing the above 
subject. 

Mr. Norris points out that the 
name Je-ho-hua (Jehovah) is 
wrong, or at least, inaccurate. 


We all—I feel sure—share with | 


him the same opinion. The 
_ only difficulty which arises is the 
question which still confronts 
our modern theologians: Which 
is the right term? Is it ‘‘ J/ah- 
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veh’’ or ‘‘ Jah’’, or which is it ? 
A careful examination of the 
etymology in the ‘‘ Jehovist”’ 
scriptures, reveals the fact that 
neither of the sounds is accu- 
rate. 

The Jews looked upon the 
special revelation of God’s name 
to them as the chosen nation 
with such reverence that they 
never actually dared to pro- 


-nounce the word Jehovah. 


Hence the expression ‘‘ The © 
Name’’ (Lev. XXIV.) the 
incommunicable name, the name 
of four letters, etc. The only 
time—thus some old historians 
tell tus—it was actually pro- 
nounced, was by the High 
Priest in the Holy of Holies on 
the Day of Atonement. It is 
historically proved that as far 
down as the third century before 
Christ the name was never pro- 
nounced again by the Jews, the 
sound ‘‘ Adonat’’ having been 
substituted. Later on, the vowels 
of the same word were put 
under the consonants of the term 
‘* Thoh’’ and since then the 
actual pronounciation of the 
name has been lost. Such being 
the case, it seems—at least to me 
—not only wrong, but also highly 
insincere to make a change in 
this name. It really means to 
substitute for an unwilful mis- 
take (for unwilfully certainly 
our revered fathers committed 
it) a wi/fulerror. Moreover, the 
term Je-ho-hua (Jehovah) has 
been in use in the Chinese Church 
since the very earliest beginnings 
of Christianity entering China. 
It was written over the Jewish 
Synagoges in Kaifengfu; it was 
cut into the memorial Nestorian 
Tablet at Sian; the Roman 
Fathers use it; the Holy Catho- 
lic Church of all Christian de- 
nomiuations all over China 
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it. Several generations have al- 
ready passed away with this 
sacred name on their lips. The 
young ones have grown famil- 
iar with this eternal name of 
Him ‘‘ who was and is, and is to 
come.’’ Is achange now justi- 
fied ? We admit that there is 
sufficient liberty for the theolog- 
ical teacher to freely use any 
term in accordance with his 


special subject, yet for the Church 
and family as a whole there can. 


be no drifting about with regard 
to the name used for the One 
who is the Lord of hosts. A 
nation may change old names and 
titles for new and perhaps more 
correct ones (as we see it at 
present in China, whose strength 
appears to be in the change of 
names) but the names for.God — 
which have been handed down to 
us as a sacred revelation from one 
generation to another—caunot be 
changed ad /ibitum. We all once 
in our alma mater did, and in 
our private studies still do, freely 
use the term /ahwé or /Jah—, 
yet in our devotional exercises, 
in the dispensation of God’s 
household, we shall never give 
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up the name which our father 
and mother endeared to us, the 
name so full of beauty and power: 
Jehovah. Jehovah-Jireh: Je- 
hovah will see; Jehovah-Nissi: 
Jehovah my banner; Jehovah- 
shalom: Jehovah is peace; Je- 
hovah-Tsidkenu: Jehovah our 
righteousness. Let us all be 
inspired by the Jewish reverence 
for this sacred name of our God. 
His name shall be called Won- 
derful; Jehovah indeed is a 
wonderful name! Whether it is 
pronounced as Jehovah or Jehweh 
or perhaps even the more accur- 
ate sound, /ak—it remains a 
wonderful name, less for its accur- 
ate pronounciation—for neither 
is correct—but for its eternal 
voice which it conveys to us in 
this world of changes and pass- 
ings away, pointing us to the 
One who changeth not, who 
only hathimmortality, who alone 
really exists, the ‘‘ I am that I 
am—to whom be honour and 
power eternal.’’ | 


Yours very sincerely, 
Cu. W. KASTLER. © 


PEKING. 


Missionary News 


Union Bible Training School 
tor Women. 
The Board of Directors of the 
Woman’s Union Bible Training 


School recently met and _ thor- 
oughly organized the School, 


_ which is now firmly launched, 


with Miss Ella C. Shaw, Prin- 
cipal, and Mrs. P. F. Price, 
Associate Principal. Property 
will be rented and a _ school 
epened in separate quarters at 
the beginning of the spring term. 
The ladies’ Board of Directors 
took up their work in true 


businesslike style, and _ the 
prospects are that a strong and 
well-equipped school will be in 
operation before very long. 


NANKING. 


Statistics for 1914 and 1912. 


The Editor of the Missionary ‘‘ Re- 
view of the World”’ writes as follows:— 


We are enclosing a copy of the 
Statistical Tables which appear in the 
January number of ‘‘ The Missionary 
Review of the World.’’ I am sure 
that you will be interested in these 
and will recognize their unique value; 
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They have been prepared with great 
_ care and at considerable expense, and 
are, we believe, the most complete, 
up-to-date tables in existence. The 
figures used have been taken from 
latest reports or from direct corres- 
pondence with the missionary secre- 
taries. Since the basis of the work is 
a little different from that of previous 
years we have not called special at- 
tention to the similar figures for last 


year and ten years ago, but you will . 


be interested to know that in the 
United States the figures show an 
increase in the income of foreign mis- 
sionary societies of over $3,000,000, 
and for the world the following in- 
creases : 


w N 
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Number of communicants 


‘sionary societies 
Income frow the fields 
aries iu the field 
Total number of native 
(incomplete) 


municants ... 
Added last year, adults and children 


Total number of Protestant mission- 


The Home Income of foreign mis- 
Total adherents, including com- 


- This shows a very healthful and 


encouraging increase, although it may 
be partly due to the more careful and 
thorough gathering of statistics. 


In Memoriam of Mrs. J. P. 
Mooney. 


Whereas: It has pleased the 
all-wise and loving Heavenly 
Father to call to Himself Mrs. 
J. P. Mooney: and | 
Whereas: The Soochow Mis- 
sionary and Literary Association 
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has suffered a great loss in the 
removal of this faithful member, 

Be it resolved, First: That we 
as a body hereby express our 
great sorrow in the death of our 
friend and fellow-member ; 

Second: That we extend our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy 
to the bereaved husband and 
loved ones ; 

Third: That these resolutions 
be recorded in the minutes of 
the Soochow Missionary and 
Literary Association, be pub- 
lished in the Chinese RECORDER 
and Missionary Journal, and a 
copy be sent to her family. 

MADGE HENDRY. 


Signed :} LETTIE SPAINHOUR. 
PALMER CLIsByY DUBOSE. 


Kwangtung Christian Council. 


The first session of the Feder- 
ation Council for the Province 
of Kwangtung was held at Can- 
ton, January 26th-29th. It was 
at first intended that this Feder- 
ation should include Kwangsi, 
but it was decided that it would 
be better if the provincial 
divisions were recognized and 
Kwangsi advised to constitute 
her own Council. Steps are be- 
ing taken to do this. ) 

A mass meeting of Canton 
Christians welcomed the dele- 
gates in the Second Presbyterian 
Church on Sunday 26th. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. 
T. W. Pearce of Hongkong and 
Hon. W. K. Chung, Director of 
Mr. 
Pearce took as his text ‘‘ What 
can separate us?’’ the motto of 
the P. and O. S. S. Co, which 
they in turn had borrowed from 
St. Paul. This was applied to 
our union for the purpose of 
establishing Christ’s Kingdom 
China. Mr. Chung 


brought before our eyes the 
map of China with a cross on 
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its face—railways running from 
north to south and west to east 
intersecting at Hankow. This 
thought had led him to dream 
of the day when the churches 
throughout all China would 
unite in one commoncentre. He 
remonstrated against the lack of 
united plan and consequent redu- 
plication of effort in Kwangtung. 

The business sessions of Coun- 
cil held on Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
and Wednesday were attended 
by 110 delegates representing 
sixteen different churches (all in 
the Province) and other organiza- 
tions. The proportion of Chi- 
nese to foreign delegates was 
about two to one. 

Rev. Tse Yan Tuk (Y. M. C. 
A. secretary) was elected Pres- 
ident of Council. ei 

The discussion of the ‘‘ Oc- 
cupation of the Field’’ was made 
most interesting through the 
display of a number of maps 
which were being prepared for 
the Conference with Dr. Mott. 
It was shown that mission forces 
unevenly  dis- 
tributed in the Province, quite a 
number of districts being practi- 
cally unoccupied. A permanent 
committee was set up to collect 
church and mission statistics, 
reports, maps, etc. and prepare 
therefrom our annual report 
which should be presented to 
the Council and disseminated 
among the missions and church- 
es. This committee was also 
asked to turn to the neglected 
fields in the Province the atten- 


tion of those missions which be- . 


cause of geographical proximity 
or other reasons could best 
occupy the same. It is also to 
advise where exchange of ter- 
ritory or cooperation in occupy- 
ing territory is necessary. All 
societies contemplating exten- 
sions of work into new fields, 
or aby new society beginning 
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operations are requested to con- 
sult with this committee. | 
The chief topic was the Chi- 


nese Church, discussed under 


the following heads: Uniform 
Standard of Church Member- 
ship; Exchange of Member- 
ship; Evangelistic Work ; Self- 
support ; Relation to the Govern- 
ment; Relation to the Missions. 
It was emphasized that the line 
of advance is in the transfer of 
control from foreign to Chinese 
hands. Several missions, such 
as the English Presbyterian at 
Swatow and the Baptist Missions, 
reported most satisfactory re- 
sults from such a policy. A 
great divergence in the matter 
of self-support was evident in 
different parts of the field. Some 
churches were bearing about 
sixty per cent. of the total cost of 
evangelization while in other 
parts this was almost wholly a 


charge on foreign mission funds. 


A strong desire for independence 
was shown in the speeches of 
Chinese delegates, although it 
was inade plain that the Chinese 
Church felt the partnership of 
foreign missionaries to be abso- 
lutely indispensable in the mean- 
time. Self-government must not 
only accompany but is essential 
to self-support. 

Several Chinese delegates felt 
that the foreign treaties, under 
which China is still obliged to 
suffer Christianity in the Re- 
public, were a real hindrance. 
Until they were abrogated the 
official and ‘scholarly classes 
would continue to think of Chris- 
tianity as a foreign religion and 
its propagation a matter of poli- 


tical import. 


The general impression left by 
the Conference was that the 
Chinese Church was fast coming * 
to its own and that it will be 
quite able before long to bear 
its own burden. It is evident 
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that the Church will be, in a 
sense we have not yet realized 
in the West, a unit. Many of 
the historic distinctions which 
divide us there, and have done 
so here, are meaningless to them. 
And the Church in China will 
Chinese, emphasizing those 
truths in the many-sided Divine 
revelation which appeal most to 
their mind.and using such forms 
as best express their own inter- 
pretation of Church life. 
Another thought left in the 
minds of the foreign delegates 
was that our work is altogether 
too urgent, too important, too 
costly to be done in anything 
but the most efficient way, and 
that to secure efficiency we sim- 
ply must plan and work in closer 


harmony. 
G. H. McNEvR. 


Professor Henderson in China. 
By J. T. PRocToR. 


Shanghai, Peking, and a few 


other cities have recently enjoyed 


a visit from Professor Charles 
Richmond Henderson, Ph. D., 
Barrows Lecturer to India, from 
the University of Chicago. Few, 
if any, visitors to Shanghai in 
recetit years, from either Europe 
or America, have reached and 
appealed to so many people, ol 
so many classes, with such a 
fresh and inspiring message as 
has Professor Henderson. He 
- was in Shanghai less than two 
weeks, including brief visits to 
Hangchow, Soochow, and Nan- 
king. During this time he de- 


livered two addresses’ before 


Chinese audiences under the 
auspices of the Chiuese Young 
Men’s) Christian Association, 


spoke to Chinese and foreigners — 


at the International Institute, 
preached at the Union Church, 
lectured under the auspices of 
the Union Church Guild, spoke 
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to the American University 
Club, also to the Chinese World’s 
Students’ Federation Club, and 
delivered Commencement ad- 
dresses at the Baptist College and 
at St. John’s University, besides 
other smaller engagements, and, 
in addition, had from two to 
five interviews per day with 
persons specially interested or 
informed along the lines of his 
special investigations. In the 
intervals he visited Hangchow, 
where he spoke to the students 
ofthe Hangchow College and of 
Wayland Academy, addressed a 
Chinese audience under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A., said 
to be composed of a thousand 
hearers, and had a lengthy inter- 
view with the Governor and his 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
and carefully looked over the 
modern prison there witha view 
to writing of it to modern jour- 
nals in the West, interested in 
prison reforins; also, he visited 
Soochow, spoke to two audiences - 
there at the Soochow University, 
and was shown through their 
old régime prisons; and, lastly, 
in this section, he spoke to two 
large audiences in Nanking, in 
the new Y.M.C.A., preached to 
foreigners at the union services, 
and interviewed the Governor 
and other prominent Chinese 
citizens. | 
Professor Henderson was one 
of the first teachers collected for 
the faculty of the new University 
of Chicago which opened Oct- 
ober 1st, 1892. He was called 
from the pastorate where he had 
spent fifteen years in remarkably 
successful pastoral work. In all - 
his many activities along many 
lines he has never lost that 
‘‘ pastoral approach’’ te men 
and to questions which he 


- learned in his early life as pastor 


ofa church. He has always been 
preéminently interested in the 
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spiritual welfare of those whom 
he strives to serve in so many 
ways. From the beginning of 
the University he has been its 
chaplain; a position which has 
given this ex-pastor a command- 
ing influence in directing the 
religious activities and life of 
the student body—now number- 
ing nearly 7,000 students—and 
has given him unusual experi- 
ence, in helping | to solve the 
difficulties in personal life and 
belief of not a few of the students 
and professors of that wide- 
awake Western university. 
Professor Henderson came to 
the East as Barrows Lecturer to 
India. Three men preceded him 
under that foundation, Dr. J. 
H.. Barrows, Dr. Gregory, and 
Dr. Chas. Cuthbert Hall. All 
three of these men approached 
the Indian mind from the philo- 
sophical standpoint. The writer 


was in conversation with Pres- 


ident Harry Pratt Judson, of 
the University of Chicago, last 
Summer and was told by him 
that those responsible for direct- 
ing the lectureship under the 
Haskel Foundation deliberately 
decided that the time had come 
when they should approach the 
Oriental mind with the Social 
Gospel in some of its most 
practical applications. Having 
decided to make this approach, 
of all the men available, among 
leaders of American thought, 
Dr. Henderson was considered 
the man most fitted to make this 
presentation of Occidental Chris- 


tian thought to the Orient. 


_ Professor Henderson lectured 
in more than a half dozen stu- 
dent centers in India on the 
general theme, ‘‘ Social Programs 
in the West.’’ The titles of his 
six lectures will give some hint 
as to his interpretation of the 
Social Gospel as it should be 
presented to the Indian mind. 


a 
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These titles follow in order: 


‘Foundations of Social Pro- 
grams in Economic Facts and in 


Social Ideals;’’ ‘‘ Public and 
Private Relief of Dependent and 
Abnormal Persons ;’’ ‘* Policies 
of the Western World in Re- 
lation to the Anti-Social ;’’ 
Public Health, Education, and 
Morals;’’ ‘*‘ Movements to Im- 
prove the Economic and Cultural 
Situation of the Wage Earners ;’’ 
and, ‘‘ Providing for Progress 
of Nation and Humanity.’’ ~ 
All these facts regarding Dr. 
Henderson and his work in 
general and the themes of his 
lectures in India will indicate the 
general nature of his addresses 
in Shanghai and vicinity. Be- 
fore the Union Church Guild, 
he spoke on the ‘‘ Relief of the 
Poor’’; before the American 
University Club, on ‘‘Socializ- 
ing Education ’’; and before the 
Chinese audiences at the Y. M. 
C. A. he spoke on ‘‘ Public 
Health, Education, and Morals,’’ 
and ‘‘ Providing for Progress of 
Nation and Humanity.’’ The 
main divisions of his address on 
Public Health were: (1) The 
Infant Welfare Movement. (2) 


Dwellings; (3) School Hygiene ; 


(4) Urban Hygiene; (5) In- 
dustrial Hygiene; (6) Rural 
Hygiene, and, (7) The Steps and 
Direction of Progress. | 
His message will be long re- 
membered, but the attractiveness 


of his cultured, spiritual person- 


ality will never be forgotten by 
many who came to admire him 
during his all too brief stay in 
this vicinity.’ We are sure that 
we represent very many in China 
in expressing sincere apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in making this 
visit of Professor Henderson’s 
possible, and in expression of 
gratitude to the Professor for his 
unselfish service in our midst. | 
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1. M. News. 


"Mr. Gladstone Porteous, writ- 


ing from Sa-p’u-shan, Yunnan, 
on December 13th, says :-— 


-.£In addition to the Miao, 
Lesu, and Laka, we are now in- 
undated by the Kop’u clamour- 
ing to be taught. Hundreds of 
families have accepted Chris- 
tianity, and renounced their old 
superstitions, and are looking to 
us for instruction. Several young 
imen from the Miao are working 
among these people as teachers 
anid. evangelists, but a foreign 
missionary of experience is 
really necessary. Mr. Metcalf 
finds his hands very full with 
the Lesu people, who claim all 
his time and attention: he is 
away just now, and is not likely 
to return until next April. The 
Laka, also, are greatly in need 
of a resident missionary. ‘There 
are between forty and _ fifty 
villages that claim to be Chris- 
tian, and others who would 
come on if the oppression of 
their landlords could be over- 
come. On my recent trip I 
spent nearly two months among 
the Laka, visiting about forty 
villages, in all of which, with 


one exception, we were wel- 
comed by the people, and held - 


worship with them. I took with 
me the Gospel of Mark, which 
has recently been printed in 
their language, and disposed of 
about 600 copies. The people 
have had a bad year on account 
of a poor harvest and depre- 
dations of robbers, so that money 
was. very scarce: otherwise, I 


ought to have sold over a thou-. 


sand copies. 

_- Hitherto, we have only been 
able to pay one or two visits a 
year to the Laka, so that many 
of them have not become es- 
tablished in the Truth: con- 
sequently, I found that some 


villages had not wholly put 
away, or else had returned to 
demonolatry. We showed them 
the sin of demon-worship, point- 
ing out that God and demons 
could not be worshipped at the 
same time, and calling upon 
them to choose between Chris- 
tianity and the old customs. In 
almost every case the individual 


and the community chose the 


former, and in our presence 
destroyed the symbols of their 
demon-worship. Throughout the 
entire journey we only dis- 
covered one idol. ‘The Laka 
say that they destroyed all their 
idols several years ago when 
they first accepted the Gospel, 
and the one we found was burnt 
in the sight of the whole village. 
We trust that, with the putting 
away of the things of darkness, 
room may be made for the 
glorious hea 3 of Gospel Truth 
to shine in.”’ 


Mr. G. E. Metcalf writes from 
Sa-p’u-shan, Yuunan, on Decem- 
ber 5th, as follows :— 


September last we re- 
ceived from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society the first 
Lesu and Laka Gospels, Mat- 
thew in Lesu and Mark in Laka, 
and we at once went to the 
several districts to introduce the 
books to the people. Ten Lesu 
men came in from the neigh- 
bourhood of Fang-cheo in order 
to carry back the Gospels, and 
I accompanied them on their 
return journey. I was away 
ten weeks, visiting thirty-odd 
Lesu villages, and selling, teach- 
ing, and explaining the new 
Gospels, as well as taking serv- 
ices among the people. The 
work among the Lesu and Laka 
is not like that among the 
Miao. Nearly all the Miao in 
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this district either believe or 
profess to believe the Gospel, so 
that in some matters they are 
dealt with more collectively than 
is possible with the other tribes. 
The Lesu and Laka are more 
divided : some profess to believe 
and others do not: but even 
among the former there are 
many who live inconsistent lives. 
It is difficult to separate them, 
and we have no experienced 
native helper upon whom we 
can rely. 

‘* We have just concluded our 
Harvest Festival meetings. ‘The 
Miao were in for three days, and 
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on Sunday, November 24th, 
about a thousand were crowded 
into the chapel. A week later 
the King-i, Laka, and Lesu 
arrived for united meetings. 
Several other tribes were re- 
presented, but not in large 
numbers. The contributions in 
grain and cash amounted to 
about 120,000 cash, or nearly a 
hundred dollars, the greater part 
being given by the Miao. Most 
of the people have now returned 
to their homes, but a few Lesu 
are staying over, and I shall be 
accompanying some of them on 
their return journey.’’ 


— 


The Month. 


Near the end of the last month it 
appeared as though the agreement 
with the Sextuple Group for a large 
loan had been settled; indeed, the 
contract was reported as already 
printed. The Balkan situation caused 
some delay, and later France pro- 
tested against the appointment to 
the directorship of the Audit De- 
partment; as a result, negotiations 
were held up. Attempts to float a 
loan through the Crisp Group failed, 
though an advance by Mr. Crisp 
helped the Government tide over the 
New Year. The Governmient is said 
to be considering the offer of an 
American Group of a loan $35,000,000 
gold in return for a general conces- 
sion for oil mining throughout China. 

The Government has been quite 
= having put forth four important 
Bills : 

(1) The National Tax Bill. The 
powers of the National Tax Bureau 
to raise taxes are as follows :— 

The Nation:1] Taxes are to be those 
on land, salt, the Maritime and 


Native Customs, transit-dues, likin, . 


mining, title-deeds, brokers, guilds, 
pawnbrokers, tobacco, wine, tea, su- 
gar and fish. The local taxes are to 
consist of additional taxes on land 
and commerce and taxes on cattle, 
rice, opium, and oil ; also the follow- 
ing, which are called contributions: li- 
cences on boats, sundry-goods, shops, 
houses, theatres, carts, tea-shops, res- 


taurauts, meatbutchers, sedan-chairs ; 
and other petty taxes and contribu- 
tions. 

The new central taxes consist of 
stamp-duties upon the registration of 
wills, industrial and income taxes, 
property transfers and the issuance 
of paper-money. Thenew local taxes 
are the house tax, the market tax, a 
tax on the use of articles in the 
employment of servants, and indus- 
trial consumption taxes, the latter 
only where the Central Government 
does not yet levy them. ee 

(2) The Bank of China Bill. This 
Bill provides that the Bank shall be a 
limited company with a capital of 
$60,000,000. The Government pays 
Originally $10,000,000 into the bank, 
and will bank with the Bank of 
China for thirty years. The Bank 
shall not participate, directly or in- 
directly, in industrial or commercial 
enterprises. 

(3) The Salt Bill. The main points 
of the Bill are as follows :—The 
Government has a monopoly of salt 
manufacture and therefore unauthor- 
ized manufacture is illegal. Salt 
producers shall report their methods 
and production and sell only to the 
Government, which is empowered to 
appoint police to protect the furnaces 
and to watch operations. The Go- 
vernment shall be responsible for in- 
spections of the salt-wells, the quality 
of salt and similar matters. 
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(4) The Bill of Regulations of the 
Railway Company of China, 
this Bill it is intended to:organize a 
Company which shall deal with the 
construction of main lines of railway 
throughout China. All the railways 
which the company constructs are to 


revert, eventually, tothe Government. 


The Company is empowered to draw 
up regulations and to deal in and 
purchase land, but subject always 
to Government approval. 


MONGOLIA AND THIBRT. | 


In reply to a communication from 
President Yuan,the Mongolians stated 
that they had entered into a treaty 
with Russia, in order to preserve 
their historic position against 
China. The Mongolians at St. Peters- 
burg have requested the establish- 
ment of a Russian bank. 
been suggested that Mongolia and 
Russia exchange legations. A con- 
ference of Mongolian princes held at 
Sui Yuan Chang in Inver Mongolia 
protested against the independence 
of Inner Mongolia. A treaty between 
Mongolia and Thibet was published 
though not taken altogether seriously. 


Missionary Journal 


Under 


It has also 
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It is stated that steps have been taken 
to induce Great Britain and Russia 
to recognize the independence of 
Thibet, a fact of more than usual 
interest. Fifteen young Thibetans 
are going to Russia to study. 


DISTURBANCES. 


‘In.general the Chinese New Year 
passed off quietly, though Ichang is 
infested with robbers, and robbers and 


cannibalism were reported in Honan. 


There was considerable unrest in 
Wuchang: the leaders of a rebellion 
in Shansi have also been arrested. 
Fighting occurred in Fukien on ac- 


- count of the attempt to suppress the 


cultivation of opium. 


OPIUM SUPPRESSION. 


The Chinese Government requested 
leave to put five additional provinces 
cn the list of those to which the 
import of Indian opium is_ pro- 
hibited. The British Governnient 
consented as regarded Chihli and 
Kwangsi, but desired time to inves- 


‘tigate the situation iu the other three 


provinces before complying. 


Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 


AT Fatshan, December 27th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. R. ELLISON, W. M.M.5S., 
ason (Robert Louis). 


Ar Wukangchow, Hunan, January 
and, to Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 


FRANKE, C. I. M., a son (Johannes — 


Ernest Theodor). 


At Huntsham, N. Devon, January 
10th, to Dr. and Mrs. BRAGG, a 
son. | 


AT Seoul, Korea, January 25th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. L. H. SNYDER, Y. 
M.C. A., a son (Lloyd Harold). 


At Pakou, January 31st, to Mr. and’ 


Mrs. E. J. THARP, a son (Robert 
Norman). 

At S:aochang, February 6th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W. F. Dawson, London 
Mission, a son (Colin Bevan). 


AT Shanghai, February 16th, to Mr. 
and Mrs, S. EK. HENING, Y. M, 
C. A.,ason (John Walter Burwell). 


MARRIAGES. 


At Hankow, January 14th, Mr. W. EF. 

SHEARER to Miss S. A. CREAM; 
both C. I. M. 

At Hongkong, January 24th, Dr. R. 
VICKERS, W. M. M. S., of Wu- 
chow, to Miss Pocock of Eyham, 
Surrey. | 

AT Shanghai, S. B. CoLLins, Y. M. 
C. A., of Tientsin to Miss Rury LL, 

 TRIMBELL. | 


DEATHS. 


AT Chengyang, Ho. BEULAH, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. EKE- 
LAND, of bronchitis, aged 6 years 
and 5 months. 
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Ar Hanchenghsien, Shensi, January 
22nd, HELFRID BERGLING, aged 
one year and seven monthis, 


ARRIVALS. 


January 3rd, at Hongkong, Rev. 
Dr. W. J. W. aud Mrs. ANDERSON 
and children; Rev. and Mrs. T. W. 
ScHOLES, all W.M.M.S. 


January 20th, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
BURNETTE, C., M. S., (ret. ). 


January 28th, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
PORTEOUS and Mrs. C. A. BUNTING 
and child (ret.), all C. I. M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. E. D. VANDERBURGH 
and family, American Presbyterian 
Mission (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
AIKEN and child, American Board 
of Foreign Missions (ret.); Rev. 
and Mrs. Jas. WEBSTER and child, 
Wesleyan Society (ret.). 


February 2nd, Dr. and Mrs. H. L. 
CANRIGHT and son (ret.), Miss 
W1xon ; all M. E. M.; Mrs. T. B. 
WOLFE, M. E. M. (ret.). 


February 8th, Miss EprrH HIGcs, 
©. I. (fet). 


February troth, Miss I. RAM- 
SAY (ret.), Misses H. M. PRIeSTMAN, 
H. D. VICKERS, L. MOLLER, and E. 
SCHRODER ; all C. I. M. 


February 13th, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
P. QUIRMBACH and child, C. M. M. 
(ret.); Rev. and Mrs. C. S. 
MEYER, F.C. M.(ret.); Miss SnvDER, 
Rey. C. H. PILOPPER, 
F. C. M. 


February 16th, Miss WEEKEs, C. 
M. S. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. R. B. 
McAMMonpD, C. M. M. (ret.); Rev. 
and Mrs. S. P.. WESTAWAY and 
family, C. M. M. (ret.); Rev. and 
Mrs. R. H. NEWTON, C. M. M.; Rev. 
and Mrs..J. M. Wounn, C. M. M.; 
Rev. W. A. Moore, C. M. M.; Dr. 
E. K. Stimpson, C. M. M.; Miss M: 
BRIMSTIN (ret.) C. M. M.; Dr. M. 
AUSTIN, (ret.) C. M. M.; Miss L,. 
KER (ret.) C. M. M.; Miss E. M. 
VIRGO (ret.) C. M. M.; Miss M. 
SWITZER, C. M.M; Miss A. WHIT, 
iret.) M.; Miss M. ARM- 


W.M. M. S., of Chenchow, Hunan. 
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STRONG, C. M. M.; Miss I. ° 
woop, C. M. M.; Rev. and Mrs, 
R.C. DAviEs and family, A. B. F. M. 
(ret.); Rev. R. S, Tippet, Church 
of Canada; Mr, Roy MCCARTNEY, 
M.E. M. (ret.). 


February 17th, Rev. T. C. Goop- 
CHILD, C. M. S. (ret.); Rev. and 
Mrs. D. A. CALLum and child, C. 
M. S. (ret.); Mrs. W. L. KNIPE, 
C. M. S. (ret.); Misses M. SEARLE 
and M. Onyon, C. M. S. (ret.). 


DEPARTURES. 


January 18th, from Hongkong, 
Rev. and Mrs. R. HuTCHINsON, W. 
M. M. S., of Shiuchow. 


January 22nd, Mr. A. GRACIK, C. 
I. M., for England, via Siberia. 


January 24th, from Hongkong, 
Rev. Dr. A. W. HOoKEr, W. M. 
M.S., of Fatshan. 


January 26th, Mr. and Mrs, S. 
GLANVILL&, C. I. M., for England, 
via Siberia. 

January 28th, from Hongkong, 
Rev. and Mrs. E. DEWSTOR, W. M.° 
M. S., of Canton. 


January 29th, Rev. H. G. WHITE 
and Mr. A. W. Mean, for Australia ; 
both C. I. M. 


February. 3rd, Dr. and Mrs. C. C. 
and three children, C.I. M., 
for England, via Siberia, 


February 5th, from Hongkong, 
Rev. and Mrs. FE. F. P. SCHOLES, 


February 7th, Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
KrnopP and child, A. E. M. for U.S.A. 


February 13th, Misses I,. M. WIL- 
SON and R. L. PIRKIS, for England ; 
both C. I. M 

February 14th, G. E. LERRIGO, 
Y. M. C. A., from Canton; Miss — 
S. Taynor, Ebenezer Mission, for 
U, GA. 


February 15th, Rev. E. FRANZEN, 
Swedish Mission Society, for Sweden, © 


February 21st, Rev. W. N. BREWS- 
TER, D.D., M. F. M. 
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